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— Portrait of the Week— 


MR. JOHN KENNEDY was inaugurated President of 
the United States and, as his first executive act, 
ordered the Secretary of Agriculture to increase 
the quantity and improve the quality of the 
government food parcels issued to the American 
poor. Seventy rebels against the Salazar regime 
in Portugal seized a Portuguese liner on the high 
seas. At the Portuguese Government's request, 
Britain's armed might—a frigate—was sent off in 
pursuit, but had to turn back to top up. The 
Queen began her tour of India and Pakistan, 
calling en route on President Makarios (once 
lexiled by Her Majesty’s Government), and laying 
| five hundred white roses on the tomb of Gandhi 
| (more than once imprisoned by the governments 
lof Her Majesty’s father and grandfather). With 
ithe help of some hundreds of beaters, tethered 
| goats ind bullocks, and a double-barrelled rifle, 
| Prince Philip shot and killed a tiger, froma twenty- 
lfive-foot-high platform; the tiger was later exhi- 
|bited, dead, with the shooting-party lined up 
ibehind it, and it was announced that its skin 
| would be made into a rug for Windsor Castle. 


* 


PARLIAMENT RESUMED, Lord Hailsham told the 
Lords that the Tory promise to let private patients 
get their drugs free through the Health Service 
was now null and void, as it had been part of the 
programme of an election that the Tories had 
| lost. Lord Kilmuir offered no hope of any immedi- 
ate reconsideration of the law relating to capital 
punishment, and fifteen Tory MPs, led by Sir 
| Thomas Moore, began to drum up support for 
more hangings. The TUC, the Labour Party 
executive and the Shadow Cabinet set up a com- 
mittee to produce a defence policy that the TUC, 
|the Labour Party executive and the Shadow 
Cabinet could agree on 


* 


BELGIAN STRIKE Came to an end after more 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j}than a month. The Congolese Foreign Minister | 


jannounced that Mr, Lumumba would be put on 
|trial for ‘incitement to murder’; Mr. Tshombe 


| refused to allow the UN Conciliation Committee | 
to visit him in prison, and the Egyptian Govern- | 
; ; , a a 

| ment withdrew its UN contingent of 500 troops in 
| 


| protest against his treatment. European voters in 


| Kenya voted heavily for Sir Ferdinand Cavendish- | 


| Bentinck and against Mr, Michael Blundell and 
|the Macleod constitution. Moscow Radio 
}nounced the imprisonment of Madame Olga Ivin- 


an- | 


|skaya and her daughter, close friends and collab- | 


| orators of Pasternak, ‘for having formed criminal 
jcontacts with foreign nationals.” The Soviet 
Government expelled the assistant BEA man in 


| | Moscow Proceedings at the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party in Peking seemed to 
presage a China-wide purge of ‘the politically 


fp | Unreliable. Mr. George Kennan was appointed 
=| American ambassador to Belgrade. where Mr. 
| Djilas—once Tito’s right-hand man and later his 
| Critic --was released from prison 


* 


GENERAL SIR RICHARD HULL, late cavalry, sometime 
of Trinity College. Cambridge, was appointed 
GIGS. and Lieut.-General John d’Arcy Ander- 
son, lute cavalry, formerly exhibitioner of New 
College, his deputy, The Cavalry Club was said 
|to be instituting evening classes for its less literate 
members, Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones went to 


|Work at the Design Centre (some say in a blue | 


suit, some say in a grey); and a number of 


reporters, photographers, gossip-columnists, and | 


leader-writers went to work on Mr. Antony 
Armstrong-Jones. There are no reports yet of any 
sermons having been preached on the subject. 


XUM 
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IS IT PEACE? 


ow eager are the sheep to believe only good 
ri the wolf! No matter how many times 
he comes out of the cave with mutton on his 
chops, eager, bleating voices are always to be 
heard pleading that he should be given another 
chance, and indeed offering to go back into the 
cave with him to help tidy up. Britain is not 
commonly regarded as being, in war, reluctant 
to defend herself, and anxious to surrender; the 
image is rather one of fighting on the beaches 
even against overwhelming odds. Yet the history 


of the Cold War—a far more vital struggle 
today than armed conflict, for it can be won or 
lost, which is more than can be said for a 


nuclear struggle—is one which, for too many 
people in Britain, is a long story of retreat. 

A long time ago, Mr. A. J. P. Taylor, not then 
the apostle of co-existence that he has since 
become, denounced the notorious Warsaw Con- 
ference of Intellectuals after the organisers had 

as he said—swindled such non-Communist 
narticipants as himself out of their attempt to 
pass an unequivocal defence of intellectual free- 
dom on both sides of the Iron Curtain. In an 
acrimonious controversy which followed, Mr. 
Taylor was at pains to make it clear that he be- 
lieved not merely that Communist attempts to 
weaken freedom should be resisted, but that free- 
dom herself should make positive attempts to 
weaken Communism. 

So far has the demoralisation of the West gone 
that this view will seem shocking, even immoral, 
to many. There are those who were quick to 
hail the fairness of the trial of Captain Powers, 
and quicker to forget that the three captured 
airmen of the RB47 are still untried prisoners 
in the Soviet Union; who applaud a ‘cultural 
agreement’ between this country and Russia, the 
sponsors of which blandly announce that they 
could not get the Soviet authorities to abandon 
jamming of British broadcasts, instead of mak- 
ing this a condition of any agreement at all; who 
denounced Mr. David Susskind for actually 
being rude to Mr. Khrushchev on American tele- 


vision; who criticised Mr. Macmillan for daring 
to suggest, in his television broadcast to Russia 
during his visit there, that there were positive 
merits in the democratic case; who are concerned 
to do nothing whatever that might offend the 
other side. 

In some cases, of course, this feeling stems 
from a wish that the other side may win. But 
there are many irreproachable anti-Communists 
who take this line, too. The lethargy that over- 
comes travellers lost in the snow is traditional; 
the portrait of the man fighting to keep awake 
at all costs has been drawn many times. And it 
is an apt analogy, for those whose one desire 
it is to be left alone by the other side in the 
Cold War, even at the price of leaving the other 
side alone, have the same overwhelming desire 
to lie down and sleep. And if they do, the same 
consequences follow 

For the Communists do not sleep: if the sheep 
lie down with the wolves, even for a brief rest, 
the sheep do not get up again. It should not be 
necessary to insist on this; but too often it is 
forgotten. Fortunately, the Communists, every 
now and again, provide a better reminder of their 
true nature than anything which could be said 
here. 

Just such an incident has taken place in the 
last few days. The hounding of Boris Pasternak 
by the Soviet authorities might have been pre- 
sumed to end with his death. The presumption 
would have been mistaken. The news that his 
friend Mme Ivinskaya (the model for Zhivago’s 
Lara) and her daughter have been sent to a 
concentration camp (as Lara was) should come 
as a surprise only to those who expect more 
civilised behaviour from Khrushchev than from 
Stalin as a matter rather than of 
expedience. The contradictory, 
absurdly implausible and all too familiar; they 
are not worth rehearsing here. The behaviour of 
Mr. Surkov of the Soviet Writers’ Union (chief 
literary hatchet-man for Khrushchev, as Fadeyev 
was for Stalin until he shot himself for the shame 


of course, 


charges are 
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of what he was doing) in obsequiously defend- 
ing the action of the Soviet authorities in answer 
to Western protests, should likewise shock only 
those who naively expected anything better from 
such a creature. But the incident may be timely, 
in showing once again just what we face. There 
can be no explanation but sheer vindictiveness 
for the Soviet action against the two women—a 
vindictiveness springing from the realisation that 
the Pasternak case had done them damage, and 
the desire to torment further a dead man. 


The lesson will speedily be forgotten—Tito’s 
release of Djilas has already been hailed as an 
act of clemency by those who conveniently for- 
get that his initial imprisonment was an act of 
tyranny. But for the moment it will serve to 
remind those of us who need reminding what 
it is we face across the battle-lines of the Cold 
War. Once upon a time there was a tradition 
of fighting evil for good’s sake. Is it not the 
Song of Roland which says simply, ‘Chrétiens 
ont droit et paiens ont tort’? It is still, and even 
in secular terms, as simple as that. 


In Contempt ? 


E have argued before, on several occasions, 

that the influence of the law of Contempt 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. Basically, the law is designed to 
serve three reasonable purposes: to enforce court 
orders (e.g. for maintenance); to preserve dis- 
cipline in court; and to protect parties to a trial 
from the publication of evidence when there is a 
risk it might prejudice the trial’s fairness. It is 
with the last of these that we have ordinarily 
been concerned; for recently, a tendency has 
arisen for the courts to extend the use of their 
arbitrary contempt powers to cases where there 
is no such risk. 

Last week the Spectator, criticising restrictive 
trade practices for their inflationary influence, 
poked gentle fun at those employers who argue 
that price-fixing arrangements ensure that prices 
are lower than they would be if there was compe- 
tition. We have made this point before, and so of 
course, have many other journals, and many 
economists. But we happened to mention, as an 
aside, that it had been used by the Cement 
Makers before the Restrictive Practices Court. 
And on Tuesday, their counsel told the court: 

It is plain one cannot stop general comment 
on the merit of price fixing while a case is in 
progress, but | submit that an observation about 
an argument now being submitted to the court 
while the case is going on is most undesirable— 
if, indeed, it does not amount to contempt of 
court. 

And Mr. Justice Diplock agreed that it was ‘most 
improper.” 

Was it? We intended no discourtesy to the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Court, a body which 
has discharged an extremely difficult duty with 
exemplary patience; nor, of course, to Mr. Justice 
Diplock. We should be sorry if any remark we 
made should be construed as a reflection on the 
court’s work. But the Restrictive Practices Court 
is not here sitting as a court of law, in the 
ordinary sense. It does not exist to try the Cement 
Makers, or any other federation. Its purpose is 
to elucidate what restrictive practices a 
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federation is using; and to decide whether or not 
they are in the public interest. Consequently the 
proceedings are not sub judice, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It is true that attempts have 
been made recently to extend the range of su) 
judice to apply to cases not before the courts. 
As we noted the other day, Ministers have begun 
to use it as an excuse to get out of answering 
parliamentary questions on subjects which are 
being investigated by tribunals. And, as Mr. 
Leigh Vance writes in our correspondence 
columns, the same excuse is being used by the 
Prime Minister here to avoid having to intervene 
in his case, shortly to come up before the 
French courts—though the French in fact have 
no comparable sub judice rule, and the French 
newspapers have considered themselves free to 
discuss it. But it is important to check this trend, 
or we will reach the dangerous situation in which 
controversy can be stilled by the appointment of 
an investigating tribunal. 

In any case, the essential point about Contempt 
is that it is designed to protect parties to a trial 
from the publication of evidence that might 
prejudice a jury. Judges are presumed to be able. 
by virtue of their legal training, to put out of their 
minds—or at least out of their calculations—any 
evidence which ought not to have come before 
the court. For example, juries are not supposed to 
know if a defendant has been previously con- 
victed, because it might predispose them to 
assume his guilt. But a judge may know; he may 
have passed sentence on the man himself. To 
suggest that Mr. Justice Diplock or any other 
member of the bench is likely to be swayed from 
his judicial balance by an aside in a journal is 
surely most undesirable—if, indeed, it does not 
amount to contempt. 


Island Paradise 


R. GEORGE BROWN’S letter on p.105 makes 
il con reading. In the leading article to which 
he refers (leading articles in newspapers are 
always unsigned) we reported what Mr. Heath, 
the Lord Privy Seal, and Mr. Brown, a leading 
member of the Opposition, had said after their 
visit, in the company of the Bahrain Police Com- 
mandant, to the penal island of Jidda. There they 
spoke to the two prisoners sentenced in the same 
fake-trial as the three on St. Helena, but kept in 
Bahrain. Mr. Heath found them ‘perfectly well 
and... lively’, and Mr. Brown added that they 
‘had no major complaints’. It does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Brown that political 
prisoners might feel it unwise to make major 
complaints to such breezily transient visitors in 
the presence of their gaolers. Nor does he seem 
to understand that he might have a duty, 
irrespective of the conditions under which the 
prisoners are being kept (and it is most unlikely 
that what he saw was what was normal before 
world-wide publicity was given to this case), 
to say something about the rigged trial in which 
these men had been ‘sentenced’, and at which the 
British Government actively connived. Nor does 
Mr. Brown have anything to say, irrespective of 
the conduct of the Sheikh of Bahrain, of the 
British Government's part in the affair in arrang- 
ing for the illegal transfer of three prisoners to 
St. Helena and their wrongful imprisonment there 
for the past four years. If Mr. Brown can justify 
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his statements in Bahrain in our columns or in 
the columns of any other journal we will be glad 
tc withdraw what we said about them; but until 
he does so we cannot but continue to think them 
cruel and contemptible. 


Press Code 


ib establish professional standards in journa)- 
ism is not easy; to find ways of maintaining 
them is very difficult indeed. As the Director of 
the International Press Institute, Mr. E. J. B. 
Rose, points out in this month’s /P/ Report, 
journalism differs essentially from other libera} 
professions such as law and medicine in that 
there is no direct relationship between practi- 
tioner and client, and ‘presumably for this reason 
no special measures are thought necessary to 
protect the public.’ 

Nevertheless, there are certain general rules 
which every newspaper can follow; and Mr, 
Rose mentions one of them: ‘when information 
which has been published is found to be harm- 
fully inaccurate it should be rectified immed- 
iately.” Exactly when inaccuracy becomes harm- 
ful may not be easy to determine; but as good 
an instance as any was the Express front-page 
lead last week, which splashed the story of the 
‘two secret documents of a vital nature’ from 
Washington, which had been photographed and 
then ‘leaked.” These documents, as the Express 
could easily have ascertained if it had made 
inquiries, were simply forgeries, put out by the 
Russians in the hope, not normally gratified. that 
some newspapers will be gullible enough to be 
taken in, and print them. As Victor Zorza has 
since explained in the Guardian, this is a policy 
the Russians have been following systematically 
for many years. Some of the forgeries have been 
so blatant that he has relegated them to a sub- 
section of his filing cabinet marked ‘Falsies’; 
others have been subtle enough to take in the 
Express, though admittedly no great skill is re- 
quired for that. 

Mr. Zorza comments that forgeries which do 
not appear in the press may be potentially more 
dangerous than those which do; at least those 
lies which receive publicity can be nailed. But 
the Express did not nail this lie. The following 
day it did indeed come back to the story, in a less 
prominent position; but only to announce that 
the US secret service was hunting for the perpe- 
trators of forgeries—without mentioning that 
those forgeries had been paraded as genuine 
documents in the Express the day before. 

As if this were not enough, three days later the 
Express reported the airliner crash at Idlewild 
under a headline announcing that 98 people had 
been killed, and giving lurid details (‘the plane 
came down in a suburban area and one report 
says that it hit a restaurant. Flames swept over 
a 400-foot area in a heavily populated district). 
In this case the Express was not the only offen- 
der; and it had some excuse, as from the earliest 
reports it seemed likely (though never certain) 
that all the people on the plane must have been 
killed. Still, there was no reason why the Express 
should not have admitted and apologised for its 
mistake the next day. Instead, it simply excused 
itself, arguing that the passengers had got out so 
quickly that the first rescuers could not find 
them, which was ‘why early newspaper reports 
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suggested a heavy death roll.’ Some newspaper 
reports had confined themselves to ‘suggestion’: 
the Telegraph, for example, had been careful to 


say ‘98 believed dead.’ But not the Express. 
Its headline had asserted, simply, ‘Airliner 
crashes—98 die.’ 


Mrs. Packletide’s Tiger 


HE first stages of the Jaipur tiger shoot came 
, joer out of the pages of Saki. In one of 
his stories he described how a tiger, ‘driven by 
the increasing infirmities of age to abandon 
game-killing, was lured by villagers within range 
of the predatory Mrs. Packletide, stationed on a 
platform at a safe height above the ground. A 
goat ‘with a particularly persistent bleat, such as 
even a partially deaf tiger might be expected to 
hear on a still night’ was tethered within easy 
range: the tiger duly arrived; Mrs. Packletide 
fired, killing the goat; and the tiger succumbed 


1961 


of heart failure from the shock of the explosion. 

In Saki’s time big-game hunting was still taken 
seriously enough to provide material for satire. 
Recently it has become unfashionable: partly 
because big game is tending to die out, and most 
of the emphasis is on its preservation rather than 
its destruction (the comments of game reserve 
wardens, who have to explain to the ignorant 
African natives that killing game is an uncivilised 
pursuit, will be worth hearing); partly because 
there has been a revulsion against the shooting 
of wild animals for sport. Particularly large 
animals; men and women who continue cheer- 
fully to massacre grouse or hunt foxes are pre- 
pared to agree that Serengeti must not die, and 
to find something rather nauseating in the idea 
of killing a lion, or an elephant, or a tiger—in 
that order—for fun. And it seems all the more 
distasteful when it is done in cold blood, with 
200 beaters driving the unfortunate animal to- 
wards the guns. 


Please Don’t Tease the Kangaroos 


By 


HERE used to be a great and lively sport open 
qa: any reasonably distinguished or notorious 
overseas visitor to Australia, but played with 
most zest by British gentlemen with impeccably 
hot-potato diction and a massive disdain for the 
vox populi. The game was played this way: 
shortly after arrival, if possible very shortly 
thereafter, the visitor would cause an incident— 
say, by describing Sydney as an unpardonable 
desecration of a spectacular natural site, or by 
being overheard that Australian 
women were fine so long as they didn’t open 
their mouths to talk. This would excite the in- 
tense interest of the press, and the unsuspecting 
newcomer would be goaded into expanding on 
his little criticisms, preferably by being trapped 
into some resounding generalisation about local 
mediocrity—the mark of convict origins, or the 
tribulations of aggressive egalitarianism. 

This would do the trick. Banner headlines 
(‘Australia a Nation of Savages, says X. Calls 
Melbourne “ta cemetery” *), parades by indignant 
undergraduates, letters to the editor (‘Dear Sir: 
If he doesn’t like it here, why doesn’t he go back 
where he came from? etc., Dinkum 
Aussie’), stink bombs at concerts, refusal of 
service at hotels, rude noises at parties, and so 
on. [he uproar would go on for some time, each 
city bracing itself for the assault as the visitor 
progressed through the country. Then, after he 
had left and published a few unkind words in 
some haughty London journal about his reception 
down under, there’d be another outcry about the 
cowardice of people who tattled behind their 
hosts’ backs, and heated editorials would point 
out that Mr. X, whatever his merits, need hardly 
bother to return to Australia, which was doing 
very well without him, thank you, and was, in 
fact, still indisputably the finest place in the 
World; where else, for example, could one get 


remarking 


Yours, 


away unassassinated after such insults? 

he beauty of these periodic rumpuses of a now 
passing era of bumptiousness and innocence was 
that they generally avoided, with almost diaboli- 
cal cunning, any discussion whatsoever of the 


— 
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substance of the uncalled-for frankness. If the 
point was made, for example, that Australian 
trade unions are incredibly narrow-minded and 
unenlightened, the rejoinder might well be a 
rhapsody on the theme of beaches, glorious sun- 
shine and wide, open spaces. When the national 
corns were trodden on, some smooth and un- 
calloused part of the anatomy would be exposed. 
Confronted with irrefutable evidence of short- 
comings, people tended to clam up or to look at 
the ceiling: if one were to admit that one thing 
was wrong, one might have to think about other 
things that were wrong, too; so one’s peace of 
mind would be disturbed, and that wouldn’t ever 
do, would it, eh, cobber? Thus Australia acquired 
a few impassioned lovers, a number of irritated 
foes but few discerning and patient friends. 
Many sophisticated explanations for this state 
of affairs have been bandied about; including, of 
course, the hoary chestnut about the national 
inferiority complex, the urge to return to the 
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womb of good old Mum Britannia, and all that 
patronising business concerning the rough 
pioneers and their matey hearts of gold. I'll add 
another: it seems to me that Australia, like any 
number of other new countries elsewhere, was 
—until quite recently—unfamiliar with the style 
of true controversy and suffered from an inability 
to parry even arrantly unfair criticism for sheer 
lack of comparative data. The milieu from which 
a visitor might spring, and the standpoint from 
which he expressed his opinions were, for most 
Australians, a profound mystery; and they easily 
mistook a well-meant admonition for an attemet 
to pick a fight. In Europe, one grows up with 
certain notions about foreign countries, They 
may be appallingly distorted, but they provide a 
ready basis for a comeback in an argument. The 
new countries have trouble in getting any proper 
perspective on themselves, partly because they 
are not used to being on a level with the older 
ones and are too easily sidetracked by tricks of 
manner and_ polished routines, and _ partly 
because they rightly feel that the traditional 
standards don’t necessarily apply to them, but 
have not yet found any fresh yardsticks. In the 
case of Australia, distance, isolation and a sparse 
population concentrated in a few cities with 
surprisingly meagre contacts with each other 
added further to the dilemma. 

All this is now changing, under the triple im- 
pact of fast communications, large-scale immigra- 
tion from non-British countries and the Wander- 
lust of the Australians themselves. The televised 
debates of the presidential candidates in America 
recently were rebroadcast in their entirety over 
the Australian networks. Jet flights link the 
country closely with the rest of the world, and a 
fortnight’s visit to the Antipodes from Europe 
is no longer an eccentricity. The presence of 
Italians, Greeks, Dutch, Germans, Balts. or 
Hungarians has acquainted Australians with the 
possibility of living by lights other than those 
which had been almost universally accepted 
hitherto, not in some remote and legendary place 
like Naples or Amsterdam, but right here at 
home. 

Australians travelling overseas are not in 
themselves a novelty, but the proportions and the 
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forms which these pilgrimages have taken since 
the war are remarkable. Apart from colonising 
a well-known section of London, storming the 
citadels of art and learning, lining continental 
roads with hitch-hikers, popping up in Capri or 
Katmandu, in San Francisco cabarets and 
Ceylonese villages, the post-war wave of foot- 
loose Aussies is also characterised by a consider- 
able curiosity, much ingenuity and a willingness 
to put up with all sorts of rough conditions: Of 
course, there are still the Establishment tourists 
who stagger out of posh suburban villas, loaded 
with junk, for a trip ‘home’ (that’s England) with 
the Dorchester as their base, or for a spin 
through the States on the Hilton circuit, and who 
then stagger back again with even more junk; 
but there are also many young people from quite 
ordinary origins who save up for a year, take the 
boat and then bum their way up from Messina tu 
Narvik; and crowds of scholars, professional 
people and so on who intend to learn, to work a 
little, perhaps, and then to return. 

This last is important, for the export of brains 
from Australia used to be disquieting. Today, 
the bright lads tend to take a pretty hard, shrewd 
look at the folks abroad, and to judge them by 
what they reveal, not what they choose to 
exhibit. When they get back, they may have their 
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say in one of the two critical fortnightlies now 
being published—the Australian Observer and 
Nation—or in a satirical revue which dares to 
poke fun at sport, weddings, picture hats and 
other tribal totems, or simply in conversation to 
a widening circle of sophisticates, In this, they 
differ from their forerunners, the naive radicals 
and the licensed mavericks, who abused the 
bourgeoisie because it was the approved thing tu 
do and hawked ideas that were as charmingly 
anachronistic as they were maddeningly cuckoo. 
The new generation tends to attack what is duil, 
moribund, imitative and second-rate because ii 
recognises these dispiriting qualities for what 
they are, and only incidentally because they 
are also often noisily defended by _ the 
Establishment. 

The effect of such leavening is already quite 
perceptible, although it is still kept subdued by the 
prevailing spread of the Wowser Ethos, that same 
debased, puritanical and contorted tedium which 
has kept such large areas of the Anglo-Saxon 
cultures waterlogged and floundering for so long. 
Some claim that the Australians are on the way 
to becoming a new-style Mediterranean nation, 
and nothing would be more cheering than if this 
turned out to be true. But in the meantime, 
there’s a lot of undermining ahead yet. 


Arab Preoccupations 


From MICHAEL 


COUNCIL meeting of the Arab League has 

been summoned for January 30 in Baghdad, 
and nine out of ten Arab Foreign Ministers are 
expected to attend. The tenth is the Foreign 
Minister of Tunisia, which has boycotted meet- 
ings of the Arab League for more than a year, 
on the ground that the League is under the 
domination of Egypt. 


Relations between the Arab States have been 
sc bad during the last five years that the Arab 
League puts one in mind of Doctor Johnson’s 
woman preacher; the wonder is not that its 
meetings remain fruitless, but rather that it 
continues to meet at all. After the last council 
meeting, which was held in the Lebanon in 
August, 1960, the customary communiqué was 
issued in which the member States promised to 
co-operate with each other in pursuit of their 
common aims—and the signatures were scarcely 
dry before the Prime Minister of Jordan was 
assassinated in Amman, on the orders—accord- 
ing to the Jordan Government—of President 
Nasser’s henchmen in Damascus. 


So if no one is assassinated after the coming 
meeting in Baghdad, it will at least have been 
more successful, or less damaging to the cause 
of Arab unity, than the last one. But this is not 
aiming very high, and the question arises—what 
do the Arabs expect to get out of these meetings, 
and why do they persevere in holding them when 
the usual result is only to give further publicity 
to their disagreements? 


The question is difficult to answer. For the 
representatives of the UAR, Jordan, Saudi 


Arabia and Iraq to sit down together and debate 
about Arab ‘unity’ involves an exercise in col- 
lective and voluntary amnesia which it would be 
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hard to expect from more saintly men. It involves 
forgetting, or at least pretending to forget, that 
President Nasser has called King Hussein a tool 
of imperialism, a lackey, a dwarf, a torturer and a 
liar; that King Hussein has called President Nas- 
ser a murderer; that both of them have called 
General Kassem a Communist, and accused him 
of practically every crime in the book—and that 
Kassem has not been backward in responding. It 
involves forgetting, to go a little further back, that 
four years ago the Egyptians accused King Saud 
of offering a million pounds to a group of Syrians 
to have President Nasser’s plane shot down—with 
President Nasser in it. Of course, those who 
made these accusations may since have dis- 
covered that they were wrong, they may regret 
words spoken hastily or under misapprehension 
or even in jest—or they may simply and out of 
sheer goodness of heart have forgiven those who 
sinned so mightily against them. But it is note- 
worthy that none of them has apologised or 
retracted any of these accusations, which in nor- 
mal society would be enough to cause at least a 
certain coolness between those who had ex- 
changed them. 

The point is not a trivial one. It affords an 
insight into the strange dream world of Arab 
politics, which is in itself a projection of the 
Arab’s whole cast of thought. Facts have for 
the Arab mentality only a limited and temporary 
significance; they are powerless in competition 
with ideas, and ideas the Arab imagination seizes 
upon emotionally and through a kind of intuition 
which the opposition of hard facts cannot shake. 
This is, of course, a subjective judgment, but it 
provides the only framework within which the 
constant disparity between Arab words and 
deeds can be explained. Or, rather, there is one 
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other conceivable explanation: that the Arabs 
are fundamentally insincere; but though it js 
often tempting to jump to this conclusion, I do 
not believe it is a valid one. 

If, then, we ignore the facts. and concentrate 
upon the ideas, involved in the Arabs’ relations 
with each other, everything becomes clearer. The 
central idea is Arab unity, and there is no ques- 
tion that this has a compelling significance for 
nearly all Arabs. The principal subsidiary ideas 
are anti-imperialism and hostility to Israel— 
which are easily and understandably fused into 
a single concept, largely through our own mis- 
takes, first in the mishandling of the Palestine 
situation before and after the Second World 
War, and principally by the folly of Suez, which 
made it logical and natural for the Arabs, at a 
moment when they were chiefly concerned to 
put an end to our interference in their affairs, to 
suppose that we were installing Israel in their 
midst to take over where we were forced to 
leave off. 

This same combination of ideas provides the 
background against which the Arabs now view 
their latest preoccupation-——Africa, which will 
figure prominently on the agenda of next week’s 
meeting in Baghdad. At first sight there is little 
to concern the Arabs in the development of the 
new Africa, and there is a great deal of ignorance 
and muddleheadedness in their approach to it. 
But the new nations which are emerging in 
Africa are escaping from the old ‘imperialist’ 
pattern, which gives the Arabs a spontancous 
fellow-feeling for them—and they are also the 
object of a vigorous campaign by the Israclis, 
who see in Africa a splendid chance to break out 
of the isolation imposed on them by the Arabs, 
and to win friends and establish markets which 
in normal circumstances they would have 
expected to find in their immediate Middle 
Eastern environment. 

But there is one other important idea animat- 
ing the Arabs in their present state of develop- 
ment: the concept of social revolution. The fact 
that Nasser successfully overturned the decrepit 
social structure of the old regime in Egypt is the 
enduring foundation stone of his reputation as 
the leader of the Arabs. In no other Arab State 
has such a revolution yet been successfully con- 
cluded, and in their search for social and 
political institutions which satisfy the needs of 
their own society the Arabs again feel a bond of 
sympathy with the young nations reaching their 
majority in Africa. 

What we in the West have to try to do, and 
have so far completely failed to do, is to con 
vince the Arabs (and the Africans) that when 
we profess sympathy for their efforts to achieve 
emancipation from the social as well as the 
political patterns of the past, we do so with their 
interests in mind rather than our own. When we 
offer aid it must be in order to provide a better 
life for them, rather than to ‘save them from 
Communism’ or force them into a political strait- 
jacket of our designing. And only if our aid and 
advice and sympathy are offered on these terms 
will we, in fact, make any headway against the 
appeal of Communism, and escape from our 
own ‘imperialist’ reputation. 

The start of the Kennedy administration pro- 
vides an opportunity for this vital change of 
emphasis, both in the Arab world and in Africa 
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Success will certainly not come easily, for the 
Arabs at least are suspicious of the new President 
and of his supposed intention to force on them 
a ‘solution’ of the Palestine problem; but the 
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opportunity is the best we are likely to get. It can 
only be grasped if we show a much greater 
understanding of the problems and the inconsis- 
tencies of the Arabs. 


Guilt-Edged 


By SARAH 


HE discovery by the international film in- 
| tos of the enemy side of the Second 
World War has had the effect of revivifying the 
interminable discussion of that war in Germany 
itself. The films (which have had a very mixed 
reception by the German public—and no wonder, 
since they have no contact with the realities of 
that time, though they claim, bewilderingly, to 
be semi-factual) and, still more, the foreign re- 
actions to the Germany ‘depicted’ by them are 
much discussed. Contrary to a widespread notion 
in England the Germans have not forgotten the 
war; they are literally obsessed by it. It is im- 
possible for a German-speaking foreigner to be 
informally with Germans of the war generation 
without the conversation turning to the Nazis, 
the war and Germany’s consequent relations with 
the rest of the world. Attitudes vary as widely as 
the people involved; the subject is universal. 

Various complexes of feeling constantly repeat 
themselves in these conversations. One is be- 
wilderment at the virulence of British hatred of 
Germany; it is an objective fact that one hears 
more viciously anti-German remarks in London 
than in Warsaw or Belgrade, and there is some- 
thing about this which is deeply depressing. Then, 
the Germans wonder at the lack of knowledge tn 
Britain of what was actually happening inside 
Germany during the war, in spite of the enormous 
documentation of the period. They see a block of 
terrible facts—nobody denies they are facts 
used pejoratively as a solid area of time-and- 
event without relation to any context; totally 
black, without light or shade. Thus: Genghis 
Khan was Bad; the Spanish Inquisition was Bad; 
the Germans (they know that Nazis and Ger- 
mans are lumped together in England) are Bad. 

Germans do not understand why the events in 
their country, of which they see themselves as the 
victims as well as the outside world, should be 
detached from the rest of recent history. They 
know, and they feel we ought to know, that the 
massacre of the Jews, horrible as it was, was not 
an isolated event, even in its own time. Only a 
year 
away 


r so before it began, a few hundred miles 
(but still in Europe) a much greater 
massacre had taken place; and it was repeated 
after the war was over. The massacre of Russians 
and other nationalities under Russian domina- 
tion was larger than the Jewish massacres, and 
just as irrational—apart from the historical fact 
that pogroms as a political weapon were in- 
vented in Russia, and taken over as a political 


weapon by the half-baked ‘theorists’ of the 
NSDAP. 
But—it is a big but—the vast killing in Russia 


is capable of rationalisation. Although one may 
not like the idea of politicians killing off their 
Opponents, it is an old idea; and it is a superfi- 
cially reasonable explanation for the purges 
Which the mind is able, if with disgust and dis- 


apeooud 
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approval, to accept as sane—even though the 
great majority of the victims were a-political. 
Killing the Jews was so clearly and obviously 
insane that we feel horror when we think of it; 
and although the purges were just as mad, no- 
body in England considers the men who carried 
them out (with the curious exception of Serov) 
as unfit to be called human beings. Exactly the 
same excuse is accepted for them as the Germans 
make unsuccessfully for themselves—that Stalin 
had them so completely under his thumb ne 
could even make them dance for him in public. 
So nowadays they get invited to tea at Windsor. 

As for what happened inside Germany, there 
is a great deal of muddled thought on this sub- 
ject in England. “Divided loyalties’ is an expres- 
sion in English normally used about personal 
relationships. England’s happy history prevents 
her people knowing the terrible pressures of 
divided loyalties in public life; our aggressions, 
with one exception, were long ago and far away, 
and we successfully ignore them. In England 
many people regard German soldiers and sailors 
not high enough in rank to have had a hand in 
making Hitler’s war but highly successful at 
playing ‘the greatest game on earth’ as in the 
same category of guilt as Himmler, Heydrich 
and Eichmann. To Germans this seems a deli- 
berate over-simplification—or British hypocrisy; 
for they do not believe that anyone would walk 
out of a London dinner-party on finding that, 
say, a commander of the bombers at Suez is a 
fellow-guest. 

A different German admiral from the subject 
of one of these bad international films is a good 
example of the divided loyalties of that time; and 
the discussion of his moral position is still going 
on in his own country. Admiral Canaris was 
Chief of Military Intelligence. He was not by 
sympathy a Nazi but he did not give up his job, 
though he hated the war, and still more the de- 
grading horrors that accompanied it; and knew 
it must fail. It is clear from his writings that this 
was partly because he loved his fascinating work. 
But he was also clear in his mind that he would 
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38,722. This represents an increase of 
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be a war criminal after Hitler had lost his war. 
He did not hold on to his job only out of ambi- 
tion; he knew that if the intrigues against him 
succeeded a real Nazi would get the job and 
would happily commit horrors which Canaris 
tried ‘o prevent—at the cost of his life in the end. 
If he opted out, he abandoned his staff and the 
whole machine to SS thugs: because he stayed in, 
is he guilty of the gas chambers? 

No, it is not as simple as that. When a man of 
that quality the criminal 
government of his country he is torn by guilt and 
responsibility; and the conspirators of 
July 20 finally tortured themselves into action 


continues to serve 


when 


they acted knowing they were helping their own 
people (not the government, but their wives, 
families and the men who served with them) to 
a defeat more terrible than anyone in Britain has 
any idea of. 

There was a number, not great but consider- 
able, of men and women who brought them- 
selves to act against their own people in Germany. 
Nearly all of them There were not 
enough of them to prevent Hitler coming to 
power or starting his war. But that was because 
in a sentence the authority of the law had failed 
and the fabric of was collapsing. /n 
similar circumstances there would not be enough 


are dead. 


society 


of such people to stop a tyrant in Britain or 
America. If this thought shocks, a perusal of 
Richard Rovere’s account of McCarthy will re- 
store balance; eminent Americans behaved with 
craven cowardice over that street-corner rowdy 
when they had literally nothing to fear, when 
the prestige of the law was intact and in time of 
great prosperity. And if one still says, as one 
does, how could such a mob as the Nazis ever 
gain the confidence of their countrymen? then, 
how to account for the success of such a man as 
McCarthy? 

No one who has not lived under tyranny has 
the right to condemn Canaris, say, or Harden- 
berg for failure to act, or for acting too late. To 
put the guilt for the gas chambers on all Ger- 
mans is to think like a Nazi; those who planned 
and carried out the crimes are guilty, and anyone 
else is guilty only in the sense that all English 
citizens are guilty of Suez. Such theoretical con- 
cepts of responsibility just do not work in real 
life. The men and women who volunteered, or 
who did not refuse, to commit these crimes were 
quite simply the sort of people who could do 
such things—they exist to any 
Where but the 
giving them power. 


amount 


every- 


law restrains them instead of 


And what of the officials of German-Jewish 
communities who almost without exception co- 
with the SS, docilely 
making lists for the destruction of their own 
people; were they victims, or torturers? Germans 
or Jews? They were all four. They were human 
beings. The whole point about these crimes is that 
they were not committed by inhuman devils, but 
by human beings who had gone mad and were 
in the grip of a mad machine of their own 
making; just as the NKVD was mad in Russia 
The roots of their mass madness lie in human 
nature. They lie far deeper than the comforting 
surface of accepting their own rationalisations 
and saying, as they said of the Jews—they are 
different, they are the Other. 


operated Gestapo and 
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No Confidence 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


| Geom has been given one of the most com- 
plicated constitutions in the world. If voting 
were on the straightforward principle of ‘one 
man one vote’ in territorial constituencies, the 
African majority in every constituency would, of 
course, be so overwhelming that no European or 
Asian would stand much chance of being elected. 
But, instead of the obvious device of merely 
allowing Europeans and Asians to elect their own 
representatives, the Lancaster House Conference 
decided to have a racial primary election in which 
European or Asian or African candidates present 
themselves to purely European or Asian or 
African electors. Any of these candidates who 
receive more than 25 per cent. of the votes should 
then go forward to a second election in which 
electors of all races—that is to say, an electorate 
overwhelmingly African—select the representa- 
tive of the Europeans or the Asians. 

The key constituency is the farming district of 
the Rift Valley. The first candidate in the field 
there was Mr. Michael Blundell. Mr. Blundell is 
the leading European advocate of the multi-racial 
society, the leader of what is known as the New 
Kenya Party. He accepted the Lancaster House 
constitution and earned for himself much un- 
popularity among Europeans for doing so. Then 
there appeared in the lists against him Sir 
Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck, leader of the 
Coalition Party, seventy-one-year-old ex-Speaker 
of the Kenya Legislative Council and heir to the 
Duke of Portland. Sir Ferdinand, one of Kenya’s 
oldest settlers, has made himself the champion of 
those who demand that the British Government 
give effective land settlement guarantees to the 
European farmers. He is a charming and courtly 
old gentleman. Anyone is greatly in error who has 
a picture of him as a red-faced and angry 
reactionary. Though he makes no pretence of 
liking what was done at Lancaster House, he fully 
recognises that an advance towards self-govern- 
ment in Kenya is inevitable. 

Any of three things might have happened to 
Mr. Blundell at the primary election. He might 
have polled more strongly than Sir Ferdinand. 
Or he might have polled so badly that he did 
not even obtain the 25 per cent. minimum which 
would have entitled him to go forward to the 
final election; in which case Sir Ferdinand would 





*You were right, Mr. Jackson, sir. You 
were indispensable.’ 
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unequivocally have had the right to speak for 
the Europeans. Or—and this was what in fact 
happened—Mr. Blundell could have polled far 
fewer votes than Sir Ferdinand—he received 542 
to Sir Ferdinand’s 1,545—but just managed to 
collect the required 25 per cent. Now, both will 
go forward to the final election, in which it is 
likely that the vast majority of Africans, who 
form more than 20,000 of the 23,000 electors, 
will give their votes to Mr. Blundell and Sir 
Ferdinand will be eliminated. 

Mr. Blundell will then be in the position of 
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being the nominal spokesman for the Europeans, 
when the great majority of the Europeans have 
given a convincing electoral demonstration that 
they have no confidence in him. It will indeed be 
an embarrassing position for him. No one can 
negotiate if it is quite uncertain for whom he has 
the right to speak, and many of the European 
settlers. far from feeling any moral obligation to 
accept any agreement that Mr. Blundell may 
make in their name, will be likely to feel almost 
exactly the reverse-—almost an obligation to 
repudiate him. 


The Challenge of India 


By ADAM BUCHANAN 


bs India, if you are already the father of three 
children, and a really good patriot, you go oft 
and get yourself sterilised. A less drastic course 
would be to adopt some method of birth control; 
but you probably cannot afford the apparatus, 
and your wife would be unlikely to be able to 
cope with days-of-the-month calculations. More- 
over, simply because this is a less drastic pro- 
cedure, the authorities cannot make such propa- 
ganda value out of your example. The second 
part of being a really good patriot in this matter 
is that, after being sterilised, you write (or, more 
probably, agree to someone else writing for you) 
a letter to the local paper, or to the ‘house 
magazine’ of the company that employs you. 
saying that the operation did not hurt, that it has 
not affected your prowess, and that your family 
is now much more emotionally and financially 
secure. This enables whoever runs the local 
clinic to go round your neighbours, or the men 
you work with, exhorting them to follow your 
courageous example. The Indian authorities do 
not argue that sterilisation is ‘better’ than birth 
control. They argue simply that in the present 
state of things—until the arrival of ‘the pill’ and 
a radical improvement in living standards—it is 
the most efficient way of dealing with the popula- 
tion problem. 

India has often been criticised in the past for 
not paying enough attention to its population 
problem, and it may be that the government was 
unduly slow in starting to tackle it. But, having 
taken the decision, money is now being spent on 
a large scale. In fact, the main problem now is 
probably shortage not of money, but of doctors 
and nurses willing to work outside the large 
towns; and—this is the real difficulty—India is 
essentially a countryside of half a million villages. 
The most general criticism of India’s second five- 
year plan, in fact, has been that it unduly neg- 
lected the countryside; and certainly more 
emphasis is being placed on agriculture and 
country services in the third plan, which starts in 
April. 

But the authorities are in a real dilemma 
here. No one would deny that with 75 per cent. of 
the population living in the country and depen- 
dent on agriculture, government money spent on 
the provision of fertilisers, water supplies. rural 
education and training, the improvement of 
seeds and livestock would do much more to im- 
prove the lot of the majority of the people than 
any programme of industrialisation. But, looking 
to the future, the government must now build 


steel plants, cement factories and chemical plants, 
which do little to raise the standard of life at 
present, but are essential if India is to get its 
import bill down to a level that it can afford, 
to build the base necessary for developing a 
standard of living that would be regarded as 
even remotely tolerable in Western Europe or 
North America—now beginning to be demanded 
as only fair in India itself 

There is no ideal solution to the problem of 
choice between development spending on agricul- 
ture and industry—or between these and educa- 
tion, social services and so on. No rule of thumb, 
no complicated theorem, will give the propor- 
tions in which money should be spent on town 
and country, on each jealous province, on the 
needs of the present and those of the future. At 
every point political, social and economic needs 
conflict; and the special cases that can be made 
are innumerable. 

The biggest special problem of all is Calcutta, 
traditionally the centre of British business and 
trade in India, and chief heir to the legacy of 
partition. There some six million people exist— 
underfed, underemployed and underhoused— 
some of them, indeed, sleep in the streets. The 
twin pillars of the city’s commercial prosperity 
have been broken; the Bengal jute fields absorbed 
into East Pakistan, and the tea plantations of 
Assam cut off from Calcutta by the same terri- 
tory. The river, source of Calcutta’s maritime 
importance as the prime commercial port of the 
Indian sub-continent, is silting up. Land transport 
facilities, water and power, all are now woefully 
inadequate. 

Calcutta is the greatest challenge facing India 
today; and any traveller coming to the country 
for the first time who wants to be plunged straight 
into the problem that is India should arrange to 
land at Dum Dum airport, and drive into the city 
of Calcutta along the main road bounded on one 
side by the great open sewer that has now been 
cleaned out, for the first time for innumerable 
years, in honour of the Queen’s visit. 


Calcutta, far more than Delhi, is the ‘real India’ 
(i, is almost impossible to write about India 
without falling back continually on clichés, like 
‘teeming millions’). Delhi, except for the old town, 
is to India as Washington is to the United States, 
or as Canberra to Australia. New Delhi is a 
splendid city, prosperous by Indian standards, 
and, even if built to post-war economy stan- 
dards, the new public buildings that have sprung 
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up in the last ten years are worthy successors to 
the Imperialist architecture of Lutyens. Indeed, 
without in any way trying to claim that Britain 
did as much as it should have done for India in 
the past, the visitor to Delhi can see what of 
good there is in India’s British heritage. For 
two things above all Britain has given to India: 
the Indian Civil and the English 
language. 

British India often other 
claims, demanding credit for, say, the manner in 
which Indian parliamentary 
ducted, or the discipline of the army, or the ad- 
ministration of local government, or even the 
sterling balances that India has been spending 
jn recent years. But these are all matters of con- 
tention. The English language and the ICS are, 
by contrast, agreed to be priceless legacies. 

English is the nearest thing to a common 
language that India How long the 
traditional high quality of Indian English can be 
that the supply of English 
teachers is small, is a matter of some concern. 
But at its lowest the existence of English as in 
practice by far the important official 
language provides a valuable force for unity in 
a country like India where, because of its size 
and differences in religion, regional customs and 
language, continual strains tend to split the 
provinces or 


Service 


visitors to make 


business is con- 


possesses. 


maintained, now 


most 


country into separate — states, 
regions. 

The whole of 
state as well as federal, is effectively headed by 
the remaining Indian members of the old ICS. 
Their initials are still painted on their office doors 
in the ministries—to everyone’s satisfaction. The 
establishment since independence of an Indian 
Administrative Service, with initials IAS attached 
to those who have gained admission, is the 


the country’s administration, 


sincerest form of flattery. There can be no ques- 
tion about the efficiency of the ICS men at the 


top of the various ministries. But there are few 
of them remaining now; and while the thirty-five- 
year-old generation of civil servants seems to 
include an ample supply of bright young men. 
the worry remains whether the administrative 
machine is going to be run well enough by the 
generation that will have to fill in before the pre- 
sent thirty-five-year-olds are ready. and after the 
present chief secretaries have retired—or have 


been killed by their jobs, as seems possible in 
some cases: many of the really top civil servants 
look almost literally tired to death 

This is not surprising. The political task of 
administering a country in its first ten or fifteen 
years of independence would be hard enough in 
any circumstances. When the country has 400 
million people, and an average income of little 
more than £20 a head, it is almost impossible. 
But it has been achieved, and no European with 
any humanity in her soul can come away from 
India without being impressed with not merely 
the energy but the bravery with which new de- 
velopments are being planned. Nor can he come 
away without hoping that the West will provide 
the £2,000 million or more that India needs to 
finance the third plan. On paper, no banker 
could possibly entertain as a proposition the 
financing of Indian development. But this is not 
a banking transaction; it is the only possible way 
of helping the men, women and children to a 
better home than Calcutta’s streets. 
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The Churches 





Stirring Times 


By 


B« ITING times we are having!’ said the man 
on the telephone from the Church Informa- 
tion Office last week and since the Church of 
England had just achieved the double coup of 
taking the devil out of the Catechism and putting 
Dr. Ramsey into the Chair of Augustine I was 
prepared to agree. 

Not that I should dream of seeing any link 
between the two events myself, though the 
Protestant Truth Society, which hastily expressed 
itself ‘disappointed’ at the appointment, would 
probably be quick enough to do so. Five years 
ago I went to watch Dr. Ramsey confirmed in 
his election to the See of York at the chapel in 
Lambeth Palace, and I still remember what a 
sorry performance the Society put up on that 
occasion. Before we gathered in the chapel to 
say the Litany, watch parchments signed (the 
confirmation of an election is principally a legal 
affair), engage in the ‘porrecting of schedules’ 
and a few little bagatelles of that nature, the 
Protestant Truth Society had met Dr. Fisher and 
the Church lawvers in an anteroom to have their 
say about the new Archbishop’s addiction to 
‘Romish practices.” Warned of this by my editor 
in advance I went eagerly along, hoping at the 
very least to hear of a few indulgences sold, relics 
exposed, or infallibilities promulgated. Alas! 
though Mr. Kensit (the Society’s Secretary) and I 
were standing close enough to douse one another 
with holy water (not that he would attempt any- 
thing as Popish as that, of course) he mumbled 
su badly that neither I nor anyone else could 
hear a word he said. Ever since then I’ve been 
wondering just what Arthur Michael Ramsey got 
up to while administering the diocese of Durham 
under Divine Providence, but I’ve never been 
able to unearth anything beyond a few High 
Masses and Benedictions, and very nice too. if I 
may Apart from a few nuts within the 
PTS and one or two other societies, not to men- 
tion the odd bigots who write to me from time 
to time (it is fascinating what a pernicious effect 
bigotry has cn spelling, syntax and handwriting), 
it is doubtful if anyone in the Church of England 
feels the new appointment to be a serious threat 
to his religious liberty or self-expression. 

To begin with, although Dr. Ramsey’s appear- 
ance is unnervingly he is widely 


say So. 


medieval, 

















‘Here is the news... 


MONICA FURLONG 


known as a most tolerant man; he’s just the 
Archbishop to appreciate, in fact, that one 
Christian’s poison is another's cup of tea. He is 
also excitingly intelligent—there is a desperate 
shortage of Christians interested in the com- 
mandment about loving God with the mind~ 
and he not only believes, as others do in theory, 
in Waiting on God, but has obviously the courage 
and the willpower to stay this humbling course. 

A faint, intriguing echo of the Kensitites is 
stirred by the simultaneous translation of Dr. 
Coggan to the Archiepiscopal See of York. Not, 
ot course, that Dr. Coggan is any kind of a bigot 
and not that the Evangelical wing of the Church 
which he represents would dream nowadays of 
indulging in the luxury of intolerance. The oppo- 
site is true. What is interesting is that the Church 
of England can so confidently harness two very 


powerful and very different horses be- 
tween the shafts of Canterbury and York 
and have no qualms about it. It is the 


peculiar glory of the Church of England at this 
time to appreciate the possibilities of both high 
and low traditions. It may be presumptuous for 
her to start thinking of herself as a ‘bridge’ 
church in the coming ecumenical revolution, but 
1, is the opportunity of her members to nip back- 
wards and forwards sampling the delights of 
each tradition, if only they have the sense to do 
it and not start applying labels. In the process 
we can live far beyond the means, intellectual or 
spiritual, of our own parish churches and doc- 
trinal backgrounds. 

In this way it is possible to notice the kind of 
tension, peculiar to Christianity, which the 
Church as a whole ought never to have lost. 
Through ‘their High Church brethren, Anglicans 
have begun to understand aspects of the mystery 
of religion, liturgical and sacramental aspects, 
Which ease the nervous rigour of Protestantism 
and make it much easier to see what the Roman 
Catholic Church (despite its wilful addiction to 
Romish practices) has been up to all these years. 
The Evangelical wing of the Church, on the other 
hand, provides persistent reminders of the prac- 
tical demands of the Christian faith, and in the 
Church beyond it is impossible not to notice the 
astonishing record of Evangelicalism in Europe 
in the past thirty years: in particular of its costly 
theology, the theology. for example. of the tiny 
Confessing Church of Germany which rose up 
with insane courage to oppose Hitler's policies, 
and of men like Pastor Hamel, who 
continue the same fight in East Germany today. 

Christians in this not have to 
measure their faith against their nerves, and the 
problem is to screw belief up tightly enough 
against everyday life for its danger, vulgarity and 
beauty to rub off on it. Without this happening 
religion tends to become mannered, affected and 
false, and everyday life to lose any Christian 
dimension. What the Church’s most intelligent 
critics ask of her today is that she should pair 
life and belief, and there seems hope that this is 
precisely what her new leaders would like to do. 
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W hose giass do . see in windows, every where ? 





George Burch is growing up with glass, and one day he will 


learn to appreciate it. He is growing up with Pilkington Glass. Pilkin ot on oa 


Night and day the Pilkington Group’s factories are making 


glass . . . glass for the windows in your home, for offices, m 
and factories. And for spectacle and microscope lenses, for the greatest name 
fluorescent tubes, and for insulation. Glass for all these and in the world of glass 


a hundred more wonderful things which are an essential 


part of your daily life come from the Pilkington Group... 

at . . cn th : hich THE PILKINGTON GROUP manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, 
a great British industry; great in the achievements whic Chance/Pilkington Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, 
are made possible only by its size and efficiency. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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TIME EXPOSURE 


Sir,--As the unfortunate central figure in the Anglo- 
French farce Bernard Levin wrote about last week, 
may I make these further points: (1) The case against 
me-—based solely on the uncorroborated word of 
one Mme Becus, aged thirty-five—was not handed to 
an Examining Magistrate to investigate because even 
the French police did not think it of sufficient 
importance—the theory presumably being that if 
there was anything to be said on my side it would 
emerge in court. (2) I was first informed that the 
charge was being brought thirteen months after 
going to France. The hearing was set down for 
December 16, 1960, i.e., eighteen months after Mme 
Becus passed through her dreadful ordeal. As I was 
producing a film on that date my French lawyer 
asked for a postponement until March 3 next. It is 
interesting to note that at no time have I been served 
with any kind of summons or process. If I had not 
briefed a lawyer on December 16 I would have been 
tried in my absence and presumably found guilty on 
Mme Becus’s evidence—without ever having been 
informed officially there was a case against me. 
(3) The documents show that my passport picture 
was shown to Mme Becus on March 31, 1960, ice., 
nine months after she laid her complaint against a 
man who, by her own admission, was not in her sight 
for more than a few seconds, and whom she de- 
scribed the day after in a description which does 
not fit mine. Despite that perhaps irrelevant detail 
she was able to ‘recognise’ me from my photo. (There 
is some disparity in the documents about the number 
of photographs among which mine was allegedly 
shown. However many there were, these others are 
not part of the file and for all we know may have 
been of President de Gaulle or Maurice Chevalier.) 
But by this date Mme Becus was aware that the 
driver of the car was a foreigner, and that alone 
would draw her gaze to a passport picture of one 
British face among normal-sized photos of French 
faces. (4) My French lawyer tells me that the scene 
of the crime is overlooked on both sides by houses 
and is within a few yards of a main road along which 
at that time (6.15 p.m. on a July evening) there would 
be considerable traffic. And yet Mme Becus made 
No attempt to contact other witnesses and did not 
report the matter herself for twenty-four hours. Nor 
did she place on record the piece of paper or what 
have you on which she says she took down the num- 
ber of the car. 

One could go on for some time with examples like 
these. What seems more important is the revelation 
of what is going on under the cloak of Interpol. It 
is significant to learn, for example, that the Govern- 
Ment regard the Passport Office as some sort of 
convenient annexe to the Criminal Records Office; 
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and that Scotland Yard are apparently encouraged 
to act as private inquiry agents for their colleagues 
overseas, without being bound to satisfy themselves 
that the case they are investigating is in fact well 
founded. Nor is there any parallel liaison between 
the legal systems to help undo the obvious damage 
these methods may bring—the result of which was 
that the French Court did not even reply to my 
solicitor when he wrote asking for details of the 
charge and date of hearing. 

Both Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Butler have said in 
correspondence they must not be expected to com- 
ment on my case while it is ‘sub judice’ in France. 
Whatever significance this phrase has here it appar- 
ently has none in France, where the case has been 
widely discussed in the press. It is a strange moral 
philosophy which hands a man over to a system of 
justice incompatible with ours and then backs out 
of attempting to protect him by use of a slogan 
which doesn’t apply. As Mr. Macmillan is going to 
France shortly would it be unreasonable to ask that 
he gives some of his time there to sorting out this 
‘little international difficulty’?—Yours faithfully, 

LEIGH VANCE 
2 Bryanston Square, W1 


PAY TV 


Sir,—Mr. F,. C. McLean’s letter published on 
January 13 in the Spectator leaves the reader with 
the impression that scrambling and unscrambling 
devices are required when wire distribution is used 
for pay television. It should be made quite clear that 
no scrambling and unscrambling devices are neces- 
sary in the pay television system developed by this 
Company when it is used in conjunction with wire 
distribution. 

Those of us who have been connected for many 
years with the distribution of broadcast programmes 
over wire to millions of people in different parts of 
the world are not particularly impressed by, or 
frightened by, the high American cost figures of wire 
distribution systems quoted in Mr. McLean’s letter. 
Wired television systems already serve nearly half 
a million homes in this country and are growing 
rapidly because they represent a more rational and 
economic method of distributing television pro- 
grammes to the people of an urban area than the 
alternative of a conventional television receiver and 
its associated aerials, These systems can be readily 
adapted to carry additional pay television pro- 
grammes by the provision of simple and inexpensive 
apparatus in each home where the pay television 
service is required, whether that home is already 
served by the wired system or is not and wishes to 
continue to use a conventional receiver for the re- 
ception of the broadcast programmes. 

Admittedly the cost of a wired system in rural 
areas will be higher, and it may be a good many 
years before a wired pay television service could be 
made available everywhere. Exactly the same was 
true of the telephone and electricity services, but no 
one thought of using this as an argument against 
their original establishment.—Yours faithfully, 

R. P. GABRIEL, Director 
Choiceview Limited, 11 Belgrave Road, SW1 


* 


Str,—Mr. McLean writes on Pay TV (your issue of 
January 13) on the basis of the situation which exists 
in America and Canada, and indeed elsewhere. Had 
he followed developments a little nearer home he 
would have qualified his excellent short analysis of 
the problems of Pay TV. 

In this country my Company and others have be- 


tween them established television relay networks 
already serving a population of about 6,000,000, 
increasing yearly. These reiay systems employ 


different techniques from the wire systems to which 
Mr. McLean refers, in that multiple conductor cables 
are employed and programmes are physically separ- 
ated. A Pay TV programme can accordingly be 
transmitted clear. 

At present the programme-carrying capacity of 
these systems is only partly occupied, and as the 
relay systems are already profit-earning it must be 
clear that the principal cost factor in operating Pay 
TV over these systems would be the programme cost. 
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This is a very different situation from that which 
exists elsewhere, and this country is in a position 
to lead the world in the exploration of the possibili- 
ties of Pay TV by Wire.—-Yours faithfully, 

B. R. KING, Managing Director 
British Relay Wireless and Television Ltd., 
Giltspur House, Giltspur Street, EC1 


STAINS ON THE CARPET 


Sir,—It is hardly possible for anyone to stay in a 
country for merely a few months and to obtain a 
complete picture of conditions there. In Mr. Leap- 
man’s case, I feel that perhaps due to the circum- 
stances of his departure from my country, he does 
not report with a ‘good eye,’ and certainly not with- 
out prejudice 

He says the elections have not taken place and 
no one knows when they will do so. In fact, more 
than 100 districts have begun their elections, and a 
new Parliament will meet in a few weeks’ time. As 
for his reporting of the workmen standing about in 
the streets looking for work, in Iran most big con- 
tractors and builders employ workmen for a year 
at a time; it is usual for the workmen to congre- 
gate at a certain place beforehand, and there to wait 
for the foreman to take them to work. This war 
probably what Mr. Leapman saw; and if he had 
come back an hour or so later, it would be surprising 
if he had seen any workmen about. 

The example of his maid in Teheran is also 
inaccurate. The average wages for good domestic 
help are between 3,000 and 3,500 rials per month 
(£15 to £20 per month) so I do not think that Mr 
Leapman’s pay of £11 is over-generous.—Yours 
faithfully, 

M. VASSIGHY 
Imperial Iranian Embassy, 
50 Kensineton Court, W8 


MINORITIES IN AUSTRIA 

Sir.—We Carinthian Slovenes fully agree with the 
explanation of the term ‘integration’ meaning the 
existence of a contented minority within the State 
in which it lives. Like our foreign minister Kreisky 
we do not agree either with the explanation that 
‘integration’ should mean assimilation of the minority 
or its absorption by the majority: the aim should 
be to preserve the ethnical character of the minority 
—whether they are Tyrolese or Carinthian Slovenes. 

‘Integration’ in Carinthia has always, unfortun- 
ately, been regarded by the Austrian authorities as 
identical with assimilation. In 1910, in what is now 
Austrian territory, there were 74,210 Slovenes; in 
1923, 31,307; and in 1951, only 23,839. These figures 
clearly demonstrate that before long Austria will 
produce proof of the final Germanisation of the 
Carinthian Slovenes. 

Many Slovenes do not even dare admit their 
origin. But there are several weekly and monthly 
magazines in the literary Slovene language; and the 
number of students of the Slovene secondary school 
(Gymnasium) since its foundation in 1957 has been 
increasing, There remains in the country a strong 
Slovene element, though if we are to believe official 
statements, the Slovenes will soon be no more. 

It is a reflection of the times here when I ask to be 
allowed to sign myself.—Yours faithfully, 

‘CARINTHIUS’ 
Klagenfurt, Austria 


THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 

Sir.—In his review of the final volumes of the re- 
issue of Arthur Machen’s translation of Casanova’s 
memoirs, Mr. Simon Raven writes: 


... While the texts of the Memoirs pose 
nightmarish problems of scholarship and detec- 
tion (they have been translated, retranslated, 


censored, pirated, 
there is good 
made his version n 

ing standards, is authentic in 
mutilated by time or prudery 
When Arthur Machen was ma 
forty years or more ag 


forged, pilfered and burnt) 
’ suppose that Machen 
_ by prevail- 
origin and little 







king his translation 
», these statements might have 
been believed, though they are mostly. quite in- 
accurate. The manuscript, which was originally 
written in French, has been preserved by its original 
publishing house, F. A. Brockhaus, of Wiesbaden, 








DETERRENT 
OR DEFENCE 


CAPTAIN B. H. Lippett HART 


President Kennedy: 
“I share Captain Hart’s 
judgment.”’ 


Reviewing Deterrent or Defence in Saturday Review 
of Sept. 3, 1960, the new President of the United States 
wrote: 


‘The grand theme of Hart’s book comes to this: the 
West must be prepared to face down Communist 
aggression, short of nuclear war, by conventional 
forces, He advocates an expansion of such forces 
under NATO command, an increase in the mobility of 
conventional forces to deal with conflicts outside 
Europe, and the creation of a United Nations standby 
force of about 20,000 men including reserves. 


*Behind this theme is a judgment: that responsible 
leaders in-the West will not and should not deal with 
limited aggression by unlimited weapons whose use 
could only be mutually suicidal. This has of course 
also been the theme of books in this country by respon- 
sible military leaders such as Generals Gavin and 
Taylor*. I share Captain Hart’s judgment.’ 

* General Maxwell D. Taylor—The Uncertain Trumpet 
1960 30s. Stevens & Sons 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart— Deterrent or Defence 


1960 30s. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


Gorpon S. TURNER & RICHARD D. 
CHALLENER 


This book examines contemporary theoretical solu- 
tions in the light of historical facts with particular 
emphasis on the changes brought about by atomic 
weapons. 


1961 


Stevens & Sons 


45s. Stevens & Sons 


United Nations Studies 


FIELD ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
SYSTEM 


WALTER R. SHARP 


This is a pioneer survey of the problems involved in 
implementing the economic, social and technical pro- 
grammes for which the United Nations and associated 
agencies have become responsible. 


Published under the auspices of 
THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 
FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
February, 1961 £3 35, Stevens & Sons 
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and is complete with the exception of two small 
sections—six chapters out of about 120. Last year 
Brockhaus of Wiesbaden in conjunction with Plon of 
Paris started the first publication of the complete 
text, and have to date published six of the twelve 
volumes, Although there is no very great difference 
in the episodes, the character of Casanova appears 
in quite a different light when his text is presented 
as he wrote it; the first editor, Jean Laforgue, took 
enormous liberties with the text, not only ‘correcting’ 
the French and toning down the indelicacies, but 
turning the Catholic (or at any rate deist) writer into 
a free-thinker to suit his own predilections. Arthur 
Machen perforce used this distorted version. 

GEOFFREY GORFR 
Sunte House, Haywards Heath, Sussex 


TEETHING TROUBLES 

Sir,—Goodness, Professor Slack is in a state. Teeth, 
must I repeat again, are really not worth so much 
passion and high moral purpose, and the highly 
emotional letters of the Professor and Mr. Samson 
make me wonder what on earth has got into the 
dental profession. Cleanliness is a pretty enough 
notion, and I’ve nothing against it personally, but 
unless it really is next to godliness, or unless cleaning 
one’s teeth has a thrilling Freudian significance | 
have overlooked, I really can’t see what my corres- 
pondents are so fussed about. 

Perfectly prepared to believe that not all families 
enjoy the cheerful Gilesian squalor of my own 
household, I have been carrying out a canvass among 
all the young mothers I know, I cannot find one 
prepared to carry out Professor Slack’s ‘absolute’ 
rule that a child may never, ever, eat between meals, 
or his other preposterous suggestion that children 
must clean their teeth for four minutes by an egg- 
timer after every meal. This may, I suppose, depress 
the dental profession, but will doubtless cheer the 
psychiatrists, as it does me, 

Finally, I am a little wounded to be accused of 
suggesting that children should have all their teeth 
removed and false teeth fitted. I was credited with 
this alarming idea by Mr. Samson, who was, I think, 
in his own excitable way, attempting to defend the 
Professor.—Yours faithfully, 

MONICA FURLONG 
107 Herlwyn Avenue, Ruislip, Middlesex 


WHITEWASH? 


Sir,—If Mr. Home, whose tone has grown more civil, 
and Mr. Kennedy, still the fully-fledged Yahoo, will 
look at my first letter, they will see the points they 
make (but what else could Admiral Rogge have 
done?—Mr. Home; but Admiral Rogge was not a 
Nazi—Mr. Kennedy) dealt with.—Yours faithfully. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
Tower Cottage, Fletching, Sussex 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Douglas Home says that the Germans 
under Hitler had only three courses open to them 
and that there was no fourth—to co-operate, to 
oppose (and take the consequences) or to compro- 
mise. There was in fact a fourth course, the one 
taken by Einstein, Freud, Gropius, Mann and many 
others. The Rommels and von Hassells opposed 
Hitler when he failed, whereas men of real integrity, 
years before the war, knew that Hitler was unfit to 
live with. Miss Quigly is absolutely right.—Yours 
faithfully, 
R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 

178 Coleherne Court, SW5 

[May we suggest that the disputants in this con- 
troversy turn to Sarah Gainham’s article on p. 99 
—Editor, Spectator.} 


LIBRARIES AND AUTHORS’ ROYALTIES 
Sir,—How strange that Mr. White, who has attacked 
Mr. Barry for being unable to recognise the dif- 
ference between a book and a washing-machine. 
should fail to distinguish between public libraries 
and public lavatories—yYours faithfully, 

PHILIP BRYANT 
18 Georgian Way, Kingsway, Bath 
PS: For his information the pennies are not paid 
to the producers of the porcelain. 


JANUARY 27. 1961 
Sir,—No one on our side disputes that authors and 
publishers must be properly paid. Leaving aside 
issues of principle, what are the alternative courses 
and their practical consequences? 

First course. Take £2 million plus from the 
libraries. Additional staff to check 80 million books 
each year and record the number of issues. Staff and 
premises for the Lending Right Association. The 
libraries spend up to 50 per cent. less on new books, 
The publishers may sell more best-sellers but they 
refuse to accept much new work because of the risk 
of publishing without the guaranteed library sales, 

Second course. Charge the borrower 2d. a book, 
All the additional staff as above plus staff to issue 
400 million receipts a year. 

Third course. Put an average of 6d. on the price 
of all new books. No administrative costs whatever, 
No Lending Right Association. The buyer who 
never borrows (rare bird!) can console himself with 
the knowledge that because of the libraries he is 
already buying most of his hard-cover books more 
cheaply (see my last letter). 

Who can seriously doubt that the third course is 
the most sensible, practicable and economical?— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. D. BARRY 
The Library Association, 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, WC1 


CLERMONT-FERRAND 
Sir,—I have never been in Nouméa which Mr. Peter 
Michaels describes as ‘a graceless industrial township 
which, but for its exquisite climate and situation, 
might be mistaken for a displaced Clermont-Ferrand.’ 
This odd remark suggests either that Mr. Michaels 
has never been to Clermont-Ferrand or that his 
standards of gracelessness are odd. Clermont 
(as the locals call it) is, as befits the capital of 
Auvergne, not a graceless industrial township but a 
dignified if austere city in a magnificent situation. 
It is grey and some think grim, but it is not graccless, 
It has one of the most magnificent romanesque 
churches of France, Notre-Dame-du-Port. It has a 
cathedral, not of the first size or beauty, but of 
some elegance and with the added curiosity value of 
being a ‘Gothic revival’ cathedral of the thirteenth 
century. There are one or two interesting austere 
Jesuit-style churches. There are several attractive 
Renaissance and eighteenth-century houses in Cler- 
mont and more in its partner, Montferrand. Round 
the old city on its clara mons, where the first Crusade 
was preached, are the new industrial suburbs that 
grew up after the First War. These are not lovely, 
but they are clean, by French standards modern. are 
scattered over the attractive countryside and provided 
with magnificent views. If Clermont is graceless, what 
are we to say of Widnes?—Yours faithfully, 
D. W. BROGAN 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


ROSSETTI 

Sir,—As Lady Mander’s (R. Glynn Grylls’) letter (in 
your issue of December 2, just received) is almost 
entirely an expression of her personal feeling about 
my Life of Rossetti and its author, I should not have 
replied to it except for the two inaccuracies stated as 
facts, which it contains. 

Pray allow me therefore to say categorically that 
I have never ‘sneered’ at Rossetti; ‘sneering’ comes 
neither within the limitations of my temperament in 
general, nor within my standards of behaviour. Far 
from ‘sneering’ at Rossetti in particular, I have great 
appreciation for his many and great qualities, as to 
an unprejudiced person of insight, such as your re 
cent reviewer, is very evident. 

Nor was Dr. Wahl my ‘associate’ in any sense 
whatever in the writing of my Victorian Romantic, 
which he never saw until published. Dr. Wahl, a for- 
mer student of mine, is now co-editor with myself of 
the forthcoming Clarendon Press edition of Rossetti’s 
Correspondence, but this is entirely distinct from 
my own much earlier work, as anyone who read the 
preface to my volume could see. 

As the guest on several occasions during my recent 
residence in England of Lady Mander, who was 4 
charming and, as I believed from her conversation, 
an appreciative literary hostess, | am naturally im 
terested in her exposition of guest-host principles. But 
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ind a biographer has an overriding duty to another prin- 

ide ciple: Truth!—-Yours faithfully, 

= OSWALD DOUGHTY > 

Kelmscott, 132 Camp Ground Road, Newlands, 

= Cape, South Africa 

. 

ni THE SIX 

‘ks, 4 Sir,—Your ‘Portrait of the Week’ must by its very 

hey § Mature contain simplifications, but the sentence ‘the 

risk Six nations of the European Common Market put 

les. up their tariff walls further and reduced tariffs in- 

0k, side it’ cannot be allowed to go unchallenged. 

sue The setting up of the Common Market involves 
( the adoption by the Six of a common external tariff 

rice | (preferable, by the way, to the emotive ‘tariff wall’): 

ver. what happened on January 1 was that the Six took 

who the first steps towards bringing their national tariffs 

with into line with this external tariff, which incidentally 

e is was reduced by 20 per cent. from the level originally 

nore calculated before ever being adopted at all. For 

France and Italy this process means the reduction 
se is of the duties on most items in their national tariffs, 





io and this is also true for Belgium. Only Germany and 
the Netherlands have in fact to increase their duties 
ARRY on many. goods, and since this is being done in stages 
the increases are in fact very slight indeed. Thus (i) 
it cannot be said that the Six increased their tariff 
walls ‘further’ since they have not increased them 
before, and (ii) it is only some members of the EEC 
who have increased duties at all, others in fact bring- 
ing them down.—Yours faithfully, 





Peter 
ishi 
om J. R. LAMBERT 
a? 11 rue Fernand d’Huart, Bonnevoie, Grand Duchy 


: of Luxembourg 
haels f Luxembourg 


de ISLAND PARADISE 
mont y — a 

sof Sir,—I have just seen the unsigned comment in your 
edition of January 20 in which you see fit to 


yut a ; : ; | 
describe me as ‘cruel and contemptible’ for having | . ° . 
ton. Oo iar fie te Ss. ene deden oF Ge When the G.B.I. was founded in 1843, one of its main 
“que | - the prison in Babrain. purposes was “to raise the character of governesses as a 
; n view of this ont I do t t ’ 
as 4 silage pe Oy sage sohalins ant daaae class”. The above sketch reveals only too clearly the popular 
it o eaggteene : ’ a ‘ ‘ : : 
ae otherwise have liked to have done. I merely want conception at that time of the place of the governesses in the 
nth you to know that I have the utmost contempt my- h hold 
shied self for people whose idea of adult discussion and ousenoild. 
a argument is to resort to anonymous abuse of the - . , at , 
pees integrity, humanity and honesty of those with whom I oday, the G.B.I. is mainly concerned to help in any way 
aaa they think they disagree. == ; possible, not only governesses, but also private teachers who 
seal I hope that you will publish this letter—Yours " ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
ne faithfully, need a good friend in their difficulties, whether they be young 
ovely, ae ae Genes quews or old, active or infirm, and wherever they may be, provided 
ouse ° a . 
wr [This letter is referred to in an unsigned leading they are British subjects. 
a article on page 96.—Editor, Spectator.} 
aogan | » DAVID ARCHER APPEAL FUND 
Sir,—This letter is about Mr. David Archer’s dis- 
tinguished record in publishing new poetry, Over the 
last twenty-seven years in the name of the Parton 
ter (in Press, his courageous and unstinted efforts, including 
Imost a great deal of personal financial support, have 
about resulted in the publication of the works of a remark- 


able series of poets each of whom is ised 
Ce oer eines GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
—s Owing to his generous support of poets and artists 


y thet both privately and in the publication and exhibition I N S = I T U 7 I O N 


of their works Mr. Archer is now in straitened 


se circumstances and in most urgent need of financial (for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
r. Far help, ug a he is unable to continue, So 
gee: much has his work been valued that all the sponsors 7 
oie of this Appeal, many of whom have ceitosiinn con- 39 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
ey: tributed generously, feel it is essential that every 
effort be made to help Mr. Archer continue, 
_ We have therefore organised this Appeal, in order 
: nti¢, to ensure the continuance of a unique and imagina- 
a tor tive element in the cultural life of this country and 
self of we ask you to contribute, The money received from 
‘csetti's contributors will be held by the Trustees upon Trusts 
. from already approved by the Trustees and ourselves. 
vad the All contributions should be made payable to The 


David Archer Appeal Fund, and sent to The Trustees 
recent of the David Archer Appeal Fund, c/o Barclays 
an 3 Bank Ltd., 5 and 6 Henrietta Street, London, WC?. 
Yours faithfully, 
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Pulling the Wool? 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Three. (Arts.) The Bar- 
gain. (St. Martin’s.) 
Three, the triple bill at 
the Arts, gets better as the 
evening wears on — 
which is fortunate be- 
cause the first piece, 
John Mortimer’s Lunch 
Hour, is a very bad play 
indeed. A_ middle-aged 
man comes to a hotel 
room in the lunch hour 
with a girl from his 
office. For a happy moment I expected a half- 
amusing, half-sad vignette—something like The 
Dock Brief—on the impossibility of romance, or 
even perhaps sex, in this situation. Instead the 
precious minutes (both his and ours) tick away 
while the girl takes seriously all the excuses he 
has made up for the manageress. He explains that 
she is meant to be his wife who has travelled all 
the way from Scarborough so as to have a serious 
talk with him, and she immediately gives him 
hell for expecting her to come so far just for 
the afternoon. When he advances lovingly to- 
wards her she backs away, holding her coat up 
tight round her neck and saying no, not now, 
please not now, saying how she knows what he’s 
brought her here for but that she’s always 
dreaded that sort of thing happening to her. 
After some excitement it turns out that she is 
still referring to this serious talk he is meant to 
be giving her. The girl is merely terrified of 

lectures. 

Believe it or not, this play has been praised for 
its warm sense of reality; yet the girl, as played 
by Wendy Craig, is twenty-five and very attrac- 
tive. Where has she been all these years if she 
still thinks men take girls to hotels to lecture 
them? There is no hint in the play that she is 
behaving in this extraordinary manner so as to 
avoid being seduced by the man, yet without 
some such motivation her reactions are merely 
insane; and her author fails to admit this. The 
reality in this lunch hour is confined to a few 
gestures by Emlyn Williams and the real gas 
burning in the fire. And if reality was not the 
intention, then I can only say that a flight of 
fancy should at least get off the ground. 

N. F. Simpson’s plays are hilarious to quote 
from but less satisfactory in their entirety, and 
The Form is typical of them. It has one or two 
excellent scenes—invariably the ones where the 
situation is quite simple and clearly defined, such 
as a young man trying to impress a girl or being 
interviewed for the radio—but even these are 
really separate sketches. Mr. Simpson has per- 
haps revealed rather too much of his method by 
including in this play an entire revue sketch of 
his from a show which failed to reach London. 
If he’s willing to stitch in any remaindered odd- 
ment, then the patchwork effect is hardly sur- 
prising. 

Harold Pinter’s A Slight Ache aims higher 
than either of these. It certainly isn’t patchwork 





but it comes perilously close to jigsaw. It is a 
story of an author, Edward, and his wife, Flora, 
who grow obsessed by an old match-seller out- 
side their house and end by confessing their past 
lives and present fears to him. But it is also a 
dazzling jumble of tiny symbolic hints, which 
keep promising to give a precise meaning to the 
old man and to their obsession with him, but 
never interlock sufficiently to do so. The old man 
doesn't need a very precise meaning—it’s just 
that the writing itself keeps suggesting that he 
has one. Watching the play becomes a high- 
powered game of pelmanism, with the audience 
energetically memorising one scrap of a clue 
while they wait for its twin to turn up and solve 
the mystery. And in some cases the twin doesn’t 
even seem to be in the pack. If I didn't have a 
great respect for Harold Pinter, I might almost 
suspect that this time he is—as one of his own 
characters might put it—pulling the wool, foul- 
ing up the scent, or even, perhaps, taking the 
michael. Why, for example, does Edward wonder 
whether he bought the old man years ago at 
an auction? The hint is never explained. 

Pinter’s chief talent is his use of language. 
which hovers brilliantly on this side of carica- 
ture without ever crossing the line. He has until 
now used mainly Cockney, with the exception of 
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the superb mixture of Uncle Barney and old. 
school-tie in Goldberg’s speeches in The Birth. 
day Party, but with A Slight Ache he extends his 
verbal range successfully into the upper classes, 
The first scene is less effective in its repetition 
of flower names than the opening of The Birth. 
day Party (which did the same thing with the 
word ‘nice’), but Edward and Flora soon settle 
down to a smooth and authentic mixture of 
clichés. Edward is able to say completely natur- 
ally, to put the heavily overcoated match-seller 
at his ease: ‘Come on now, take off your togs, 
strip down to buff, do as you would in your own 
house.’ Alison Leggatt’s upper-class accent shares 
the virtues of Pinter’s language—it is always real 
and yet never far from ridiculous. And Emlyn 
Williams gives three impressively different per- 
formances, with which I have only one small 
complaint: it seems a pity that he carries over 
into each of them his mannerism of punching 
his final consonants. 

The Bargain is an efficient piece of theatrical 
carpentry and makes a good vehicle for the 
rubbery-faced clowning of Alastair Sim. Most 
of Mr. Sim’s comedy comes from saying one 
thing when he means another—as when he 
expresses to the police his deep regret at the news 
that his blackmailer has just been murdered. 
George Cole, who plays the blackmailer, has 
been, for me, the prototype of a spiv ever since 
his high-shouldered and camel-haired perfor- 
mance in the first Saint Trinian’s film. He seems 
less at ease in the new tough uniform, black 
leather jacket and jeans. Perhaps there are real 
spivs, swept along relentlessly by fashion, who 
face the same problem. 


Teacher’s Pet 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Wuat, I wonder, is bal- 

let’s equivalent to the 

opera-goer who fancies 

canaries? Whatever it is, 

he would dote on Nadia 

Nerina. You might cal] 

Nerina the most perfect 

machine for dancing in 

the Western world, and 

at that surprisingly valid 

+ technical level she has 

A all the sweetness physical 
perfection inevitably 

brings. It is true that she is much more than just 
the top girl in the class and teacher's pet, yet 
undeniably it is the faultlessness of her dancing 


that first appeals, making her the rose-red 
apple in the eye of every well-bred ballet 
connoisseur. 


The mechanical aspect of Nerina can probably 
be seen at its noblest when she dances the Don 
Quixote pas de deux. This is a hack display 
piece, taken out of a full-length nineteenth- 
century ballet with cheerfully meretricious music 
by Minkus. The pas de deux is vulgar, showy 
and yet as exciting as a brass band blasting away 
at a Sousa march. For me, at least, there are few 
things in the theatre more beautiful to watch 
than a virtuoso ballerina in full cry, accomplish- 


ing impossible things with heroic grace. Last 
week Nerina found her top form in this Czarist 
razzmatazz, and her flashing, curvetting dancing 
gave the pimento-flavoured choreography a 
finesse and polish that made it glitter like one 
of Covent Garden’s own chandeliers. 

Prigs in the ballet audience dismiss-such circus- 
style dancing as empty acrobatics, and so deny 
themselves a great deal of pleasure. Like the 
sobbing Neapolitan songs of your recital tenors, 
or the tinselly salon pieces of your virtuoso 
violinists, this type of dancing must be done 
magnificently or not at all. Nerina has all the 
ease and assurance, all the style and authority 
a dancer could wish for, so that you are left pop- 
eyed and chuckling at the impudence of her 
devastating confidence trick. 

Similar qualities are to be found in her recent 
performance of the full-length Swan Lake, and 
here again her dancing produces the same hard- 
won patterns of perfection. She now seems in- 
capable of an insignificant movement, and het 
body demonstrates all the academic virtues. 
From the Swan Queen’s first swooping jump she 
never puts a feather wrong. No wonder that 
when she first danced this at the Bolshoi a few 
months ago, the Russians cheered her for fifteen 
minutes! But now, although she has come back 
with a welcome touch of snow on her point 
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shoes, I still find myself more enthralled than 
moved. 

It is the sort of performance that effectively 
defeats criticism. Marvellously danced, intelli- 
gently acted, the whole interpretation has been 
as carefully thought out as if it had been pro- 
duced by Zeffirelli. Fonteyn herself, I would say, 
has never danced so brilliantly, nor perhaps acted 
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so resourcefully. Despite this, my enthusiasm is 
tempered, almost inexplicably. At the moment 
Nerina seems to have everything, except the 
individuality of greatness and that instinctive 
ability, rare and vital, to become absorbed with 
the character. As ballerinas go, Nerina is still 
young. She can hardly improve, yet she may 
easily develop. 


Break-Out 


By 


The Hole. (International 
Film Theatre.) 

WHEN people die leaving 

a bad film as their last 

record — like Gérard 

Philipe surviving so 

many good films to finish 

on one as preposterous 

as Republic of Sin, or 

Kay Kendall ending as 

the only unembarrassing 

thing about Once More, 

With Feeling—one feels 

a gloomy retrospective sympathy. Or even when 
they don’t die: sad that Garbo’s last film was 
something as poor as Two-Faced Woman. But 
now Jacques Becker, who died recently, leaves 
a posthumous triumph of direction behind him, 
and one feels retrospective admiration, not so 
much for his general reputation as a director 
of marvellous polish and charm, but for this film 
in particular, this new departure. The Hole (Le 
Trou) is about a prison break-out. Yes, we've 
had them before, from The Wooden Horse up- 
wards to A Man Escaped downwards. A well- 
worn subject needs more skilful treatment, that’s 
all, than a bright new shiny one; and here it gets it. 
Up to a point it’s a thriller: tough, tight, 
violently exciting, stringing you up to wait for 
what’s next. Up to a point it’s documentary, even 
to the extent of having one of its main parts 


“played by a man who spent years in prison 


plotting just such escapes. But it’s a psychological 
as Well as an ‘action’ thriller, stringing you up 
quite as much about the doubtful man in the 
escape team—his state of mind and attitudes and 
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The second programme 
in Granada’s series about India— 
‘MIGHTY AND MYSTICAL’ 
will deal with education. 
This programme will be transmitted 
on ITV on Monday 30 Jan. at 10.30 
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loyalties—as about the physical excitement of 
filing iron bars and hacking by hand through 
concrete several yards thick. And last, but most 
important, it studies character and motive and 
the human heart, and more than anything it’s a 
film about friendship, about loyalty, comrade- 
ship and affection between men. 

Homosexual themes, and above all atmo- 
spheres—moments, looks, movements—are _ be- 
coming more frequent, or perhaps simply more 
explicit, in films. But Becker’s four cell-mates— 
all marvellously real people, individual and solid 
as a film group seldom is, all there for (socially 
speaking, at least) perfectly good reasons, and all 
united by a friendship so warm, so strong and 
positive that it alters the squalid surroundings 
and quickens the slow monotony of everyday 
routine—all strike one as being, in the real and 
now almost unusable sense of the word, com- 
rades; except in relation to the newcomer, the 
charmer Claude. Brilliantly conceived, as well as 
brilliantly played, this man; admitted to the trust 
and fellowship of the cell, he leaves the audience 
as much in the dark as his cell-mates, so that one 
is genuinely surprised (for all the hints and 
pointers) by the end. 

What is he like? Worthless? Changed? He 
confesses that he feels for the first time changed, 
and for the good; for the first time—it seems—he 
really feels at all, in an outgoing way, outside 
the limits of his own selfishness. But can worth- 
lessness ever change? The only real clue we are 
given is in his manner towards the prison gover- 
nor. Was any worthwhile person ever so delight- 
ful (and playing it straight: boyish, ingenuous, 
misjudged) to authority? Does one’s scalp crawl? 


little 
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And yet, he means his change of heart, his con- 
fession of loyalty and even love. A car salesman 
who lives on his rich wife and sleeps with her 
teenage sister: as his fellow-prisoners tell him, 
no judge can be expected to like that. Every 
bit of it smells, even his looks, his quiet un- 
spivvish handsomeness. But what will he do, 
given a chance to become a real person, some- 
thing more than a spiritual (as well as literal) 
gigolo? There is the theory that weak men rise 
to great occasions; or the theory that they always 
fail when the pressure’s put on. Which is right, 
here? This fascinating play of character makes 
you want to question and re-question and go 
back and forwards and sideways in the story. 
The physical detail, too, is superbly exact and 
exciting. Anyone who enjoys improvising some- 
thing out of nothing—the desert-island game— 
will love it. A toothbrush made into a periscope 
covers what goes on outside the cell door. The 
rest is all inside the men’s narrow vision. Every- 
thing is pared down to essentials, to the simplest 
and most ingenious and most fundamental. They 
haven't a clock to measure the fast movement of 
time as they hack through the sewer wall, so, 
from two medicine bottles pinched from the 
surgery and some sand meant for scouring 
saucepans, they make an hour-glass. To get over 
being watched through the door while two of the 
beds are empty they make dummies that move 
their legs and arms convincingly when twitched 
by strings. With nothing at hand everything must 
be shaped, invented, thought up from scratch, 
with toughness, caution, endless patience and 
attention to detail, physical cunning (lock- 
picking, filing), physical strength (concrete- 
bashing). Everything must be planned to the last 
second and the last detail of every detail, and yet 
they must be ready to improvise with absurd 
simplicity. When they are dressing for the final 
getaway, what is there to make neck-ties out of 
but strips of blanket? And the shock when the 
periscope suddenly shows what it shouldn't is 
like the occasional physical shocks of real life: 
the surprise as overwhelming and almost as 
personal. Becker, in fact, used the microcosmic 
situation, so often a cliché in the cinema, with 
enormous skill and point; the narrowest physical 
environment and the minutest detail of physical 
action to reflect large feelings, a moral world and 
code. And it is his steely economy, after films as 
feathery as Edward and Caroline, that surprises. 
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Amateurism Rebuked 


By 
THe Philharmonia 
Chorus has carved out 


for itself a unique posi- 
tion in London music. 
In the two or three 
seasons of its existence it 
has become one of those 
rare English musical in- 
stitutions, like the LSO 
or the Covent Garden 
Orchestra, which need 
no apology, and inspire 
no feelings of patriotic 
shame, but only pride. Itself entirely composed 
of amateurs, its tremendous discipline and pro- 
fessional splendour are a permanent, scathing 
rebuke to amateurism. 

The muddled, fond assumptions, so beloved of 
our professors, which lie at the heart of this 
cult of the amateur—that ‘feeling’ can flourish 
apart from ‘technique,’ that warmth and spon- 
taneity are incompatible with rigorous rehearsal, 
that something should be left for the perfor- 
mance, and that the true ‘music-making’ is found 
in the highways and byways where two or 
three are gathered together — are exposed 
as sham by a dozen bars of the Philharmonia 
Chorus in action. There is nothing mechanically 
efficient about its mastery. It can evoke so re- 
markably the heaven-storming intensity of the 
Missa Solemnis and the mortal terror of death 
and judgment in Verdi’s Requiem precisely be- 
cause its enthusiasm has been sharpened, by 
training, to the maximum technical effectiveness. 
The emotional effect depends primarily on being 
able to sing what is written; it is only then that 
feeling can enter fully into its own. The power 
of the Philharmonia, its thorough knowledge of 
the scores it performs, the fearless confidence 
of its dynamic contrasts, and its superb com- 
mand of tone (which never loses quality in the 
extremest fortissimo and pianissimo) prove with 
devastating simplicity that nothing is beyond an 
amateur choir whose choirmaster is a_perfec- 
tionist and a glutton for work who will not be 
content with shabby approximations. 

The fact that the Philharmonia Chorus is 
trained by a foreign expert, Wilhelm Pitz, who 
flies over from Germany every week and is no 
doubt handsomely paid for his exertions, only 
points the moral more acutely. The men who 
have done most to raise standards, and the 
awareness of standards, among us have far too 
often come from outside the Establishment. The 
English genius can show as much passion for 
perfection as any other if it is only given a lead. 





With a choir of such magnificence, the artistic 
success Of last Sunday’s performance of the 
Requiem was largely a foregone conclusion, even 
When illness obliged two of the soloists to be 
hurriedly replaced at a few days’ notice. The 
substitutes, Amy Shuard and Luigi Ottolini, were 
in many ways better than their colleagues. 
Christa Ludwig (though her courage and ex- 
cellent sense of pitch redeemed a nasty moment 


YUM 


DAVID CAIRNS 


in the ‘Lux Aeterna’ caused by the unsteadiness 
of the bass, Zaccharia) has too soft-grained a 
voice and too uncommitted a style for the 
Requiem; it sounded beautiful but did not stir 
me, and I longed for the divine Cossotto, the 
mezzo-soprano in last summer’s performance. 

Miss Shuard, glittering of eye and regal of 
bearing, surpassed herself. It was not the most 
melting performance; she could not release the 
consoling warmth of tone that is needed in that 
marvellous moment in the ‘Libera Me’ where the 
soprano repeats the tune unexpectedly in C flat 
major and in longer note values and for an instant 
calms the panic of the chorus. But her singing 
had a cold clarity, an urgency and vehemence 
and concentration that compelled attention and 
gave present flesh-and-blood reality to the fears 
and longings of text and music. Most nearly of 
the four she matched up to the chorus and 
orchestra and the grandeur of Géiulini’s con- 
ducting. 
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There was no need of last Sunday’s perfor- 
mance to persuade us that Giulini is the supreme 
Verdi conductor of the day; but it was nice to 
be reminded of it. This is conducting that ex- 
tracts the vivid utmost from the spectacular 
dramatic contrasts of the work without distract- 
ing attention towards itself. One is immensely 
aware of him—the pale, ecstatic countenance, 
the long, sensitive, vibrant form, left foot raised 
on tiptoe, tensed and radiant like a piece of 
forked lightning—but always as the selfless 
medium through which streams pure and un- 
adulterated the pristine truth of the music. 
In a performance prepared with meticulous care 
there were a few small imperfections—a flat off- 
Stage trumpet at the beginning of the ‘Tuba 
Mirum,”’ an affectedly phrased bassoon solo in 
the ‘Quid sum miser.” But, within a total con- 
ception of overwhelming sweep, the multitudi- 
nous orchestral detail was realised with pas- 
sionate fidelity—the sweet peace of oboes and 
tremolo violins at ‘inter oves’ as well as the grey, 
restless web of muted strings at ‘tremens factus’ 
and the downward-sliding chromatic movement 
of the ‘Liber scriptus,’ Verdi's simple, unfailing 
image of a world sheering away under one’s feet 
into the void. 


Parnell’s Circus 


By PETER 
AT eight. o'clock last 
Sunday evening ITV 


viewers saw the begin- 
ning of the two hundred 
and second production 
of Val Parnell’s Sunday 
Night at the London 
Palladium. A personable, 
young, concert-party-type 
comedian by the name 
of Don Arrol introduced 
some acrobats, then an 
appearance by the great 
Spanish dancer, Antonio. After that Arrol pre- 
sided over Beat the Clock, first and in many ways 
best of the audience-participation games. In the 
course of this a couple acquired a combined 
washing-machine and spin-dryer, for feats in- 
cluding familiarity with the saying “Many a 
true word is spoken in jest,’ but they were unable 
to win the jackpot, which now stands at £600. 
The hour closed with the familiar, glutinous 
singing act of Frankie Vaughan. 

Interlarded with this entertainment were seven 
minutes of commercials, the maximum permitted 
by the Independent Television Authority. These 
seven minutes'raised, at the least, something over 
£53,000 for Associated Television Ltd., the con- 
tractors for London weekend television who 
produced the show, and may have raised con- 
siderably more, depending on divers scales 
and charges. Precisely how much the whole pro- 
duction cost to put on is not Known, but almost 
certainly not more than the money taken from 
the London area, some £15,000. A third of the 
show is occupied by Beat the Clock, which costs 
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little more than £300-£400 per week, including 
prizes and averaging out the jackpot. 


Mr. Val Parnell, managing director of ATV, 
has a famous, long-standing connection with the 
management and lessees of the London Palla- 
dium. His associates on the board of ATV, 
Lew and Leslie Grade, control a large artists’ 
agency and are responsible for many of the 
foreign stars who appear in Palladium shows: 
these are frequently brought over in package 
deals which also involve appearances on Val 
Parnell’s Saturday Spectacular and (as with the 
Andrews Sisters) at the Talk of the Town 
Restaurant, run by Bernard Delfont, who is also 
a brother of Lew and Leslie Grade. The 
time-saving advantages when it comes to nego- 
tiating fees and costs must be obvious. 


Television usually manages to accommodate 
an excerpt from whatever is the current show 
at the Palladium, and latterly a new use tor 
‘the world’s ace variety house” has been contrived 
by a commercial which plugs Mr. Parnell, the 
theatre, the Sunday show and the floor-cleaning 
product, Flash. 

Never having held the view thal criticism 
should deal solely with esthetics, I mention these 
facts in order to emphasise that where the 
Palladium is concerned, the public are not the 
only ones who get their money’s worth. I might 
add that in some departments of ATV there is 
said to be an economy drive newly under way 
in such matters as first-class rail fares and office 
staff. Perhaps this is the moment to express a 
sincere hope that the hard times will seon 
pass. 
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LTHOUGH The Mansion* completes the 
Aichronice of social change begun in The 
Hamlet and continued in The Town, Faulkner's 
preface points out that certain discrepancies 
appear if the three are taken together. The new 
novel, using many of the same characters and 
covering events in Yoknapatawpha County from 
the start of the century to the end of the Second 
World War, stands in its own right, with its own 
unity. It is a long book, heavy going until it 
gains momentum in the last third or so; it 
gives a sense of concentrated effort in the writing. 
Faulkner would not mind this. The paradoxical 
difficulty about the novel as a literary form is 
precisely its lack of difficulty, and he would 
sympathise with Henry James's reply to the 
prolific W. D. Howells: 

I have fortunately broken ground on an Ameri- 

can novel, but when you draw my ear to your 

Own promiscuous abundance and facility—a 

flood of many affluents—I seem to myself to 

wander by contrast in desert sands. And I find 
our art, all the while, more difficult of practice, 
and want, with that, to do it in a more and 
more difficult way: it being really, at bottom, 

only difficulty that interests me. 3 
In basic presentation, it is true, Faulkner takes 
the casy line. Some of the events are directly 
narrated, the narrator disclosing the characters’ 
thoughts and feelings, others are presented 
through the interior ruminations of one character 
after another, and private reminiscences provide 
a flash-back at the author's convenience. This 
makes for looseness compared, say, with James’s 
very sparing movement from one narrative stand- 
point to another or Carson McCullers’s exclusion 
of any verbal report of interior experience, her 
complete reliance on outwardly observable event, 
in The Ballad of the Sad Café. But Faulkner 
makes use of his freedom. By this means he 
savours successive sections of the narrative (or 
even the same section partly repeated) on the 
mental palates of diverse characters: the 
educated lawyer, the sewing-machine agent. the 
pornographic photographer, the lawyer's nephew, 
the poor white with a lifetime of gaol between 
the world he knew in 1908 and what he returns 
to in 1946. The method adds less than might be 
expected to the illumination of motive but it 
creates with impressive success the flavour of a 
region. Whether it is the flavour of ‘the’ South 
or of Faulkner's South is not a foreigner’s 
business. It is certainly a distinctive region vividly 
conveyed: the wretchedness of the poor whites, 
their anomalous relation with the negroes, the 
corrupt police and politicians, the brothels, the 
physical brutality and endurance, the cunning 
and meanness of small trade, the wreckage of the 
old families and the rise of the unscrupulous. 
According to Faulkner's picture it is also a region 
of men, where women form a shadowy, only 
half-intelligible species in the background— 
apart from one or two extraordinary ones whose 
fascination is needed for the plot. 





* THE Mansion. By William Faulkner. (Chatto 
and Windus, 21s.) 


HARDING 


The complication brought about by shifts in 
the angle of vision is increased by the device 
(already well developed by 1932 in Light in 
August*) of dislocations in the time sequence of 
the narration—the delay of an explanatory flash- 
back or the withholding of part of an incident 
that has apparently been completely revealed, 
with the effect later on of fuller illumination, 
often of surprise or slight shock. In this way 
Faulkner engineers a sequence of tensions and 
reliefs and a challenge to the reader which is 
enhanced by the ingenuities of ellipsis and 
cryptic allusion in the dialogue. For all its 
simulation of ungrammatical and unarranged 
thought processes this is a remarkable literary 
artifact: it varies with the literacy and out- 
look of the character and modulates into the lyri- 
cal or the gnomic without any fatal disruptions. 

Beneath the surface corrugations and seeming 
difficulties, the skeletal structure of the novel is 
of the utmost simplicity. The characters and their 
actions will strain the credulity of sophisticated 
readers but they present no other challenge; 
often bizarre in detail, in essence they ask for 
nothing but the smooth responsive flow of 
familiar literary sentiment. Flem Snopes is the 
grasping skinflint, sexually impotent, driving his 
wife to suicide and hating his supposed daughter. 
At the beginning of the story he refuses to use 
his political influence to save his very poor cousin 
Mink from a gaol sentence for murder, and 
knowing the revenge Mink will take he tricks 
him into attempting an escape that gets his 
sentence doubled. Mink gets out after thirty- 
eight years (instead of the forty he should have 
served). Flem lets Mink shoot him dead, though 
he could easily have stopped him. He submits— 
not very plausibly—in the grim spirit of the 
duel: he knows his ‘daughter’ got Mink out for 
this purpose, and having done his worst to her 
years ago he now waits to receive her fire. Mink’s 
second murder links the beginning and end of 
the book. The intervening story is the hopeless 
love of the lawyer, Stevens, first for Flem’s wife, 
Eula Varner, who is older than Stevens, and then 
for her daughter Linda, who is much younger; 
he remains self-sacrificing and devoted while 
Linda marries a man she really loves and goes 
with him to the Spanish Civil War where he is 
killed and she is made totally deaf. On her return, 
gratitude to her devoted friend makes her offer 
to become his mistress, but, knowing that her 
husband was the only man she could really love, 
Stevens declines. His faithful friend, Ratliff, the 
sewing-machine agent, who is the shrewd, ironic 
countryman-philosopher with the heart of gold, 
sums up the love theme when Stevens has con- 
cluded his service to Linda—in the last pages of 
the novel—by helping Mink to leave the state: 

Gentle and tender as a woman, Ratliff opened 
the car door for Stevens to get in. ‘You all 
right now?’ he said. 

‘Yes I tell you, goddammit. Stevens said. 

Ratliff closed the door and went around the 
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car and opened his and got in and closed jt 


and turned the switch and snapped on the lights 


and put the car in gear—two old men them- 
selves, approaching their sixties. ‘I don’t Know jf 
she’s already got a daughter stashed out some- 
where, or if she jest ain’t got around to one 
yet. But when she does I jest hope Old 
Lang Zyne’s sake she don’t never bring it back 
to Jefferson. You done already been through 
two Eula Varners and I don’t think you can 
stand another one.’ 
Within the simple framework of its two rather 
arbitrarily connected stories The Mansion js 
packed with a great array of incident and minor 


characters—each sharply encountered and vividly 
conveyed—but rather as a trunk is packed with 
luggage; the same framework could have held 
an equal amount of different Southern materials, 
Although they all serve to enrich the setting of 
the action, they are beads strung on the thread 
of the main stories, not necessary and irreplace- 
able components. And the difficulties of the cor- 
rugated surface seem rather strained or aflected 
when what lies beneath is so elementary in 
structure and familiar in sentiment. 

The characters, for all their veneer of brutality, 
bawdry, disillusionment and self-mockery. are 
romantically idealised, even sentimentalised. The 
murderer Mink, for instance, a rather stupid, 
very resentful and incredibly dogged man, 
emerges from his years of prison with his 
stubborn determination for revenge transmuted 
into a sort of dedication and accompanied by a 
gentle politeness and childlike trust. It takes some 
believing. Flem’s suicidal submission to being 
murdered scems equally arbitrary and romantic. 
Stevens, the devoted slave of the woman who 
cannot love him. is a figure of pure romance, in 
fundamentals well within Anthony Hope's 
imaginative range. Ratliff, scion of Russian 
immigrants, also worships the two women, but 
more remotely: having by mistake—in a scene of 
sentimental comedy—bought two seventy-five 
dollar ties from a Russian woman who caters for 
the millionaire trade, he keeps one of them under 
2 glass bell in his spotless little bachelor house as 
a shrine for the beautiful Eula. 

The same sentimentality was evident even in 
Light in August. The conscientious worker “ho 
secretly leads the choir of a country church and 
falls in love with the unmarried mother, heroi- 
cally giving the worthless father every chance to 
marry her but securing her himself in a happy 
ending; the old woman who finds her daughter's 
illegitimate baby only when he is grown to man- 
hood and murder and who pleads for just one 
day in which she can be with him and prciend 
he is free—such episodes are handled in a way 
syrupy enough for the films. They are the 
emotional obverse of the orgy of brutality, 
treachery, murder and madness which classes the 
Faulkner of that novel with Webster and Tour- 
neur, or makes one think of him as a Mrs. 
Radcliffe still awaiting his Jane Austen. In /he 
Mansion the treachery and violence are more 
sinisterly effective because they are less hysterical, 
understatement taking the place of the sustained 
high pitch of Light in August. 

Moreover, in this latest book neither sentimen- 
tality nor hysteria mars Faulkner's handling of 
the relations between negroes and whites. [hat 
is done magnificently, with a quietness suggesting 
full mastery of problems that the earlier Faulkner 
treated more stridently. The situations and char- 
acters of Light in August are too obviously 
sought after and give improbably heightened, 
over-pathological examples of the negro-white 
and North-South conflicts. Intruder in the Dustt 
is a tract in the form of a thriller; artistically 

t Penguin Books, 3s. 6d. 
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slight, it makes much more intelligible to the 
outsider how it comes about that sensitive and 
educated Southerners can resist the Northerners’ 
efforts to solve the negro problem their way. In 
The Mansion compassion and understanding 
emerge naturally. One is convinced and moved 
by the anxiety set up in the negroes themselves 
by Linda’s well-meant attempt to improve their 
schooling; by the dignity and cautious friend- 
liness of the negro cotton-grower for whom the 
released convict puts in a day’s work on his way 
home to kill Flem; by the desperate sense of 
racial superiority in the poor whites. 

Here and always Faulkner lives himself so 
intensely into every incident that nothing is 
skimped and—at some cost to structure and 
perspective—nothing is subordinate. In the 
texture of his writing, into which he has inti- 
mately assimilated his regional culture, nothing 
is borrowed or conventional. There, however, 
his true freshness of view ceases. Nearly thirty 
years separate The Mansion from Light in 
August, but though there is now more emotional 
gradation and the violence is less lavishly intro- 
duced, the characters’ crucial choices still reflect 
the falsifications of melodrama and the oddities 
of pathology rather than the more familiar, and 
more complex, motives of ordinary behaviour. 


Lhasa to Laos 


Bayonets to Lhasa. By Peter Fleming. (Hart- 
Davis, 30s.) 

Ignorant Armies. By E. M. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.) 


THoseE who find themselves disturbed by the 
insurance company’s advertisement of a row of 
deteriorating pensionless faces inexorably caught 
up with by their improvident past can take com- 
fort from these two books. For history has its 
own superannuation fund far richer than the 
Pru’s: if you only hang on long enough the 
chances are that you will live to see the shams 
and pomposities of the public life of your day 
stripped. of their respectability and shown up for 
what they really were. The generation of the 
Thirties received compensation for Chamberlain 
and company early. We may have to wait a while 
before the secrets of Suez are exposed to the full 
disrespectful light of history. But meanwhile, in 
the waiting room, here are the stories of two 
other pointless local expeditions in which brave 
men died during the lifetime of all over sixty: 
the Anglo-American expedition to Archangel of 
1918-19 and the British expedition to Lhasa of 
1903-4. The former is efficiently chronicled, with 
the enthusiastic precision of a popularising 
lepidopterist, by an American academic. The 
latter is brilliantly re-created by Mr. Peter Flem- 
ing in what, except perhaps for its title, is as fine 
an example of this sort of history for the general 
reader as the general reader is ever likely to get. 

Lord Curzon was not only a most superior 
person but a most able and intelligent one. And 
yet what a travesty of superiority, of able and 
intelligent statesmanship is here revealed! Cur- 
zon was a romantic exponent of the Great 
Game—that invisible game played with prestige 
and spheres’ of influence against the Tsarist 
Empire in much the same way, allowing for 
different technologies, as the Cold War is played 
with the Soviet Empire today. Then, as now, a 
great deal of the game had substance in solid 
facts. Then, as now, there was an indeterminable 
element of fantasy. Looking about for some- 
Where on the borders of India where Russia 
might be manceuvring, Curzon found the Chinese 
vassal State of Tibet. A series of small border 
and commercial grievances was duly paraded, 
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an incident or two inflated as an excuse to go 
and look, and Younghusband’s political mission 
set off towards Lhasa to outface the Rus- 
sians, escorted by a long-forgotten military 
mediocrity named Macdonald, about 2,000 fight- 
ing men, a vast four-footed baggage train, two 
Maxims and two antiquated cannon named 
Bubble and Squeak. 

The inner story of the campaign, beautifully 
sifted from primary sources by Mr. Fleming, is 
that of the clash between, on the one hand, 
Younghusband’s strength of purpose in carrying 
out the real mission assigned to him and, on the 
other, the psychotic lethargy of Macdonald and 
the vacillation of a grouse-shooting Cabinet 
constantly trying to pretend to itself that it knew 
what it was doing in a situation in which it was 
almost permanently at sea. (Psychosis—in the 
Secretary of State for India—also had its part to 
play here, according to Mr. Fleming; and he 
makes a good case for it, though perhaps like 
Younghusband himself he inevitably allows the 
Tibetan situation to oversimplify the diplomatic 
scene as a whole.) 

After unbelievable feats of physical endurance 
and heroism, after first photographing the 
Tibetan army and then slaughtering it by the 
hundred for negligible casualties of its own 
(except among the camels, buffaloes and 
Nepalese yaks where the percentage was 98.9 
and over) the expedition eventually reached 
Lhasa. There, of the fabled Russian armoury, 
arsenal, ‘skilled mechanicians’ and _ military 
advisers it found not a trace. In the records of 
its seven weeks in Lhasa, writes Mr. Fleming in 
typical form, ‘there is no mention of the Power 
whose supposed influence, malign and crescent, 
in the Forbidden City was the ultimate cause of 
British soldiers playing breathless football 
matches’—because of the thin air—in the 
shadow of the Potala.’ The net result of the 
expedition, ludicrously, was to bolster the 
moribund Chinese Empire. 

At one point in his narrative Mr. Fleming 
likens Lord Curzon to ‘a brilliant golfer who, at 
a hole he did in one last time, has just sliced two 
powerful drives into the rough.’ There is some- 
thing of the brilliant golfer about Mr. Fleming’s 
style in this book. An occasional presentiment 
of the fruitiness of the nineteenth hole may 
accompany us on the round but we get to the 
end of it and find, as Younghusband found of 
the Russian influence at Lhasa, not a trace. 

Mr. Halliday takes second place in such com- 
pany. He lacks Mr. Fleming's gift for making a 
fascinating whole out of fascinating details, 
though he reconstructs the chaos of the fighting 
in the swamps and forests of North Russia 
vividly enough. And it is he, after all, who un- 
folds the greater idiot’s tale. Beside President 
Wilson’s solemn reiteration that the American 
forces were at Archangel for guard duties, the 
Balfour Cabinet's prevarications about what they 
were or were not doing in Tibet have the clear 
crystal ring of Sir Anthony Eden’s memoirs. 

ROBERT KEE 


Between the Sheets 


Passenger to London. By Gerard Fay, (Hutchin- 
son, 25s.) 


THERE is, or was for a long time, a very 
recognisable Manchester Guardian style of 
journalism, colourful yet elegantly rational and 
restrained. Possibly too rational: one can per- 
haps understand the temptation for Mr. Gerard 
Fay, the present London editor, to cut loose with 


(Continued on page 114) 





Sociology: 
A Systematic 
Introduction 
HARRY M. JOHNSON 


“The author uses the central ideas that today 
constitute an appreciable working consensus 
among sociologists.”-—ROBERT K. MERTON ina 
foreward. Demy 8vo, 42s net. International 
Library of Sociology. 


Islam and the 
Integration of Society 
W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


One of the world’s leading authorities on 
Islam examines significant periods and aspects 
of Islamic history to discover how integration 
was achieved. Demy 8vo, 32s net. International 
Library of Sociology. 


° 9 
The King’s Servants 
The Civil Service of Charles I 
G. E. AYLMER 
Besides providing a detailed examination of the 
Service, the author relates the Caroline Civil 


Service to the general evolution of English 
Government. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 56s net. 


The Heyday of 
Sir Walter Scott 
DONALD DAVIE 


An original critical work which does much to 
give back to Scott his rightful place in our 
literature. Demy 8vo, 23s net. 
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Shanties from 


the Seven Seas 
STAN HUGILL 


Shipboard Work-songs from the 
Great Days of Sail 


The most comprehensive book yet written on 
the subject of sailor work-songs and the art 
of shantying. Music throughout. Royal 8vo, 
Illustrated, 63s net. 


Stories from 
South Uist 


Told by ANGUS MACLELLAN 
Translated by J. L. CAMPBELL 
Forty-two delightful stories from this Gaelic 


Island, where story-telling is still a practised 
art. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 30s net. 


Spiritual Disciplines 
Edited by JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks: Volume 4, 
Demy 8vo, 40s net. 
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a book in which he has put down each jolly idea 
as it came into the jolly old head, and never mind 
length, digression, Guardian style or even odd 
sentences that need rereading. His book is jour- 
nalistic in a curious sense: composed, that is, not 
as journalists write but as they are apt to talk. 
Much of Passenger to London has the ring of a 
conversation among journalists sitting over their 
drinks in a hotel bar or airport lounge, swopping 
views and anecdotes as they wait. 

Mr. Fay’s book has vivid glimpses of a Dublin 
boyhood and of theatrical touring life in the 
English provinces. Indeed, he still seems very 
much rooted in this life. In his travels he is more 
convincing when he _ describes provincial 
Canadian cities like Edmonton than their counter- 
parts in the US where something which is not 
English or Irish in American life seems to elude 
him; and in turn better at talking about the US 
than the Continent, where he remains a tourist. I 
think he also fails gallantly in his attempt at a 
portrait of London. He has his strong prejudices, 
mostly against such things as planners, the Festi- 
val of Britain and satellite new towns, but he is 
beaten by the individuality of a London now no 
longer the capital of an Empire. 

Details apart, the value of Mr. Fay’s book lies 
in its reminders of two facets of English life 
which are already almost history. One is the 
romantic, almost Dickensian life which theatrical 
touring companies led only a few years back, 
but which has now been largely ended by the 
new mass entertainments. The other is the life 
of the journalist as a free man who mixed with 
the great on his own terms and talked and dressed 
and drank as he pleased. Today, as newspaper 
policy is being taken over by the directors of 


advertising and circulation, this, also, is already . 
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passing into history. The change has indeed come 
so swiftly that Mr. Fay does not quite know what 
to make of it. For several pages, in discussing 
Fleet Street, he inveighs powerfully against the 
salesmen of triviality and gossip who have de- 
graded British newspapers. But in summing up 
he writes: ‘Even the major imbecilities of the 
popular press are, however, preferable to the sort 
of controlled Press the Establishment would like 
and to some extent gets among its favourite 
sheets.” Well, I wonder. Are the alleged dangers 
of an Establishment press more serious here than 
in other countries? I have never heard anyone 
prefer the New York Daily Mirror to the New 
York Times—not at least for these reasons. 

T. R. FYVEL 


Heresiarch & Co. 


Guillaume Apollinaire and the Cubist Life. By 
Cecily Mackworth. (John Murray, 25s.) 


A VOLUME of short stories by Apollinaire is 
called L’Hérésiarque et Cie, a title that would 
have served Miss Mackworth; she is concerned 
not only with the poet but with his remarkable 
circle of friends and with Paris—or rather with 
Montmartre and Montparnasse—in the first 
twenty years of the century. For the solution of 
the considerable biographical problems she relies 
not only on scholarly predecessors but on the 
memories of distinguished survivors of the 
Apollinaire epoch: Mme Delaunay, André 
Breton, Zadkine, Tzara. He seems to have been a 
subtle but not a profound personality, and this 
comes across in Miss Mackworth’s book. The 
puzzle of his birth is cleared up, and his odd love 
affairs and odd mother convincingly explained. 
Miss Mackworth is shrewd about the bourgeois 
element in Apollinaire-Kostrowitsky, who didn’t 
like being a foreigner and a bastard, was careful 
with money in a set that was not, felt guilty about 
the rough treatment he and his friends were 
handing out to the French Past and found hap- 
piness in the army, which gave him an estab- 
lished rank in a closed society, and also a 
nationality. 

For the biographer there are two great set- 
pieces in his life. The first is his arrest on a 
charge of stealing the Mona Lisa from the 
Louvre, a farcical affair with serious undertones, 
since it directed a growing pre-war xenophobia 
at the Cubists. Apollinaire was disgusted with 
prison; Picasso cautiously disowned him. The 
other set-piece is also farcical—the famous dinner 
in honour of the Douanier Rousseau. This ought 
to be read as half of a diptych, the other half 
being Haydon’s Immortal Supper; they make up 
a remarkable double-emblem of the Romantic 
movement. 

The Apollinaire Company—he looked after 
the advertising—provides a dazzling list of 
names: Braque, Chagall, Delaunay, Derain, 
Duchamp, Max Jacob, Jarry, Marie Laurencin 
(Apollinaire’s mistress), Matisse, Modigliani, 
Picabia, Picasso, Riviére, Marcel Schwob, etc. 
The poet wrote prefaces to their catalogues, and 
was for long more famous as their publicist than 
for his own work. The genetics of Symbolism 
proved complex, and Apollinaire had much to do 
with identifying the mutations. He was a Futurist, 
he was in at the birth of Cubism and he spon- 
sored Surrealism. Feeling a need for constant 
change and possessing a good eye, he was one of 
Picasso’s earliest devotees, and chose unerringly 
among the obscure who were to be famous. He 
made his living in devious ways—by cataloguing 
the Enfer at the Bibliotheque Nationale, writing 
prefaces to Aretino and De Sade or composing 
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pornography of his own. This enabled him to live 
and move in the fantastic café world still domin- 
ated by Jarry (of whom Miss Mackworth tells 
several good stories) and to launch several little 
magazines which had an influence entirely dis- 
proportionate to their circulation. The whole 
circle had a predictable passion for the primitive, 
for myth and for the occult, though at a rather 
low Sweeneyish level. They went in for hashish. 

Wave after wave of protest broke against 
Apollinaire and his friends: from the surviving 
Parnassians, from Maurras and Léon Daudet, 
from the ‘anti-hermetic’ Jules Romains and 
Duhamel. But for all that he appeared to be com- 
mitted to ‘anti-tradition’ and ‘anti-art’ Apollin- 
aire repeatedly denied this. He had real intel- 
lectual agility, and was always handy with a 
formula to explain what he liked in the impres- 
sive language of Movements; consequently, as 
Miss Mackworth very well shows, he often 
appears to be contradicting himself. He cham- 
pioned Rousseau and Picasso; said young poets 
must respect tradition and at the same time pub- 
licised Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon. He wrote, in 
Les Mamelles de Tirésias, a work intended to be 
at once surréal and seriously sociological. In the 
end his Movements were faster than he was; he 
wasn’t sure about Dada, and in his last year 
claimed to have respected the past while trying 
‘to add new domains to art and literature.’ 

His poetry bears out this claim. It is experi- 
mental in some ways—in vocabulary, and some- 
times in typography—and yet, as Maurice Bowra 
said in his Horizon edition of 1945, it is normally 
well within the classical tradition, and the missing 
punctuation can often be supplied without chang- 
ing the poem. The daring imagery is sometimes as 
advanced as Saint-Amant or Marvell, as in this 
London scene: 

Nous semblions entre les maisons 

Onde ouverte de la mer Rouge 

Lui les Hébreux moi Pharaon. 
Yet few men have ever been so near the centre 
of contemporary developments in the arts. 
Apollinaire is a good subject, and Miss Mack- 
worth is equal to it. Her prose is not brilliant, 
having the kind of watery civility that often goes 
with haute vulgarisation; but she entertains and 
instructs. Her illustrations are delightful and 
include a Picasso drawing of the poet, self- 
portraits by Picasso and Laurencin and photo- 
graphs of key pictures and people, including one 
of Apollinaire at thirty-four, in which he looks 
exactly like Richard Dimbleby. 
FRANK KERMODE 


The Freedom of Horace Walpole 


Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Sir 
Horace Mann. Edited by W. S. Lewis, W. H. 
Smith and G. L. Lam. (O.U.P., £18 18s.) 


AT one time I should have rejected the idea of 
sitting down to read three big volumes of Horace 
Walpole’s correspondence. I could never have 
brought myself to work through so much of so 
notable an Establishmenteer (as I would have 
thought him), so much of one of those amateur 
writers on the quiet who slip by a side door into 
a front box of posthumous literary reputation, 
sensitive, of course, yet always able to fall back 
on their comfortable status as gents if they are 
exposed by any chance in their role of writer or 
zesthete. 

That, at any rate, was the mood—wrong 
altogether in this case—of a Thirties man to- 
wards a culture hero of the Twenties. During the 
Thirties it is certainly true that Twentyish sub- 
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Walpoles abounded, Establishmenteers on the 
make, occasionally but usually not Eton and 
King’s (as Walpole had been), elegant, effeminate, 
catty without tenderness, inclined to weak chins 
ind the composition of thin verses in the early 
ironic quatrain manner of Mr. Eliot. They read 
Mr. Christopher Hussey on the picturesque. 
They admired Strawberry Hill Gothic (though in 
different way from its amused, indulgent 
creator); and, their totem extended, they are now 
(1 suppose) to be caught faintly and intermit- 
tently protesting against the demolition of some 
ecclesiological horror by G. E. Street. 

Looking back, | would now see Walpole’s 
friend Gray rather than Walpole as their proto- 
type—prototype at least of their snootiness and 
of their frantic desire to be ‘in.’ That may also 
be unfair, although the record that Gray ‘walked 
is if he had fouled his smallclothes, and looked 
as if he smelt it’ does describe the snooty wsthete 
with the accurate exaggeration of satire. And if 
Gray (mother-fixated, and born into trade and 
not the Establishment) left good letters, he left 
also those intolerable concocted poems, some of 
the most spurious that have ever been accepted 
by a toadying posterity, and which have ever 
plagued the young. 

Walpole was very different in any case. He 
was ‘in,’ to start with, from birth. Towards the 
end of his correspondence with Sir Horace Mann 
he declared he had pride, but no ambition: ‘I 
have shunned every advantage of fortune, when 
it would have laid me under obligation to any 
man who did not deserve my esteem.” These 
three volumes of a life’s correspondence with one 
of his less sparkling friends are on Walpole’s 
side largely ‘gazetteering’ and ‘politicising, 
Walpole’s aim having been, he said, to keep up 
the acquaintance between his friend (away in 
Florence, where he was British envoy) and his 
country. Even then his letters are warmed by his 
tender nature and humane responsibility, and 
made lively by his extraordinary zest, his amused 
and dancing eye. Kings are trivial, he has no 
liking for them, though he will relate their 
absurdities. Lords, ladies, generals, admirals, 
heroes—and patriotism—are frequently absurd, 
or detestable. So are divines, such as the Bishop 
of London—whom Mr. Chute and I have agreed 
not to believe till he has been three days in a 
Whale’s belly —taking advantage in his pastoral 
letter of the harmless earthquake of 1750: 

You never read so impudent, so absurd a piece! 
This earthquake, which has done no hurt, in a 
country where no earthquake ever did any, is 
sent, according to the Bishop, to punish bawdy 
prints. bawdy books . . . gaming, drinking (no, 
1 think, drinking and avarice, those orthodox 
Vices, are omitted) and all other sins, natural or 
not. , 

Walpole is proud of the Walpole motto, fari 
qua sentiat, proud of speaking his mind; but he 
is worldly, and the wonder is that in a politely 
dictatorial society he remained so responsive, so 
open to the world, so undoped and unduped, so 
honestly and keenly Horace Walpole, bawdy in 
reasonable degree, yet fastidious, frequently 
moved, amused, witty, as independent as his own 
natural and good-natured style in the letters. 
Seeing through pretension or life did not twist 
him or dismay him: 

You must look on me for the future as a man 
who has totally done with the world but for my 
amusement. I know it, my dear sir, I know it. I 
laugh at it. I divert myself with it, it does not 
make me cross; I find all men are like all men; 
and how can one be angry with everybody? 

Whatever his faults, it is certain that Horace 
Walpole won himself a freedom few of us attain 
or maintain; so he doesn't lose his relevance in, 
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shall I say, our own situation of two Establish- 
ments, political, social, and literary: the old one 
still—of Eton and King’s and the right clubs, 
the new one, equally bigoted and bigoting, which 
is propped on the legs of Coalpit Row and 
Ruskin and Grammar School and Redbrick. 
There is one footnote worth mentioning, by 
the way, in this instalment of the superlative Yale 
Edition of the letters, since it shows how the 
maintained freedom of a Walpole can be 
smudged by his editors. When Sir William Stan- 
hope acquired Pope’s house and garden at 
Twickenham and cut the trees and bushes, Wal- 
pole wrote to Mann that now alas ‘there was not 
a muse could make a little maid’s water, but she 
was spied by every country fellow that went by 
with a pipe in his mouth.” In 1833 Lord Dover 
printed this letter for the first time and changed 
that sentence to ‘there was not a muse could 
walk there. . . .” Every later edition did the same 
until the present one. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


That Heavy Load 


All Fall Down. By James Leo Herlihy. (Faber, 
16s.) 
Felo de Se. By Aidan Higgins. (Calder, Ils. 6d.) 
The Pilgrimage. By John Broderick. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 15s.) 
Acquaintance with Grief. By Vincent Brome. 
(Cassell, 15s.) 
SPLENDID though it is, there is something rather 
oppressive about the Great (American) Tradi- 
tion: so many good American novels seem to be 
carrying their major predecessors on their backs. 
Thus, All Fall Down, which is about Adolescence 
and Innocence, staggers beneath the weight of 
The Catcher in the Rye, not to mention What 
Maisie Knew and, inevitably, Huckleberry Finn: 
fortunately, it’s original enough to sustain that 
heavy load. There’s this slightly crazy family 
called Williams, living in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Clinton, he’s fourteen when the story begins, 
worships his elder brother, Berry-berry, who is 
wandering across the States, living on women 
(though Clinton doesn’t know that) and generally 


acting like a bastard. Clinton is a compulsive | 


keeper of notebooks and writes down everything 
that happens to him. Eventually Berry-berry 
comes back to the family, and Clinton finds out 
what he’s really like. It's a very good novel 
indeed: rich, funny, not too sentimental, and 
charged with energy; the writing is exact and 
explosive : 
‘Keep still, Ralph said. ‘I can’t hear a goddam 
thing.’ Then, into the telephone: ‘Talk up, will 
you? Yes. I'm Ralph Williams, who wants me, 
who wants to talk to Ralph Williams?’ After a 
moment, he shouted impatiently: “Well, put him 
on! Naturaily I'll pay for it, he’s my son!’ 
Annabel made a deep sound of delight. Ralph 
looked at her. ‘Now you keep still, I want to 
hear what this is all about.” He squeezed the 
instrument with both hands, as if it were an 
empty water pouch and he was dying of thirst. 
‘Hello, you big sonofabitch!* he shouted at last. 
Over the years I have noticed that whereas I 
can take avant-garde novels fairly well, I usually 
have trouble with avant-garde short stories; 
Felo de Se, which is a collection of such pieces, 
leaves me feeling unhappily that I must be 
missing a good deal. As so often, I find that they 
have a beginning, a middle—and that’s it. Mr. 
Higgins is an Irishman, and he shares with Joyce, 
and with such disciples as Beckett and Flann 
O'Brien, certain of the recognisable properties of 
Irish intellectual life: the verbalism, the encyclo- 
pdism, the nose-picking preoccupation with 
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physical seediness. Mr. Higgins’s Irish or Euro- 
pean characters are quite impressive in a bizarre 
way, but once they are presented nothing drama- 


tically very interesting happens to them. He 
writes Well, in a tough, precisely descriptive 


fashion which is rather reminiscent of Wyndham 
Lewis, but for lack of enough to write about this 
facility often degenerates into overwriting: ‘On 
the high stanchions of the Tea-Rooms the 
bearded John Player sailor was burning, remote 
and lugubrious in hammered tin.’ The best piece 
is certainly the longest: an eighty-page novella 
called “Asylum, the odyssey of Eddie Brazill, a 
monumentally dim Irish labourer who emigrates 
to England. and his friend and protector, gentle, 
mad, middle-aged Mr. Boucher. Mr. Higgins has 
plenty of power. but he hasn't yet put it to 
memorable use. And I hope that in future he 
will drop his obsessive habit of scattering his 
pages with passages of German—not, I think, a 
language that any normally educated person 
need feel ashamed of not knowing. 

Mr. Broderick is also an Irishman, with less 
portentous but more manageable gifts. The Pil- 
erimage is a cold, bare story, which sets out to 
uncover the passions lurking within an impec- 
cably bourgeois family in an Irish provincial 
town who are preparing to go on a pilgrimage 
to Lourdes. Michael Glyn is a middle-aged 
businessman, much respected in the community 
and now a bedridden cripple; his beautiful wife 
Julia is several years younger and bored to 
extinction; Jim, Michael's nephew, is a Dublin 
doctor and Julia’s lover; Michael’s manservant, 
Stephen, is a sinister young man who minds 
everyone's business for them. Despite his natural- 
istic approach, Mr. Broderick generates 4 
macabre and even slightly Gothic atmosphere as 
the story unfolds. In his account of sombre and 
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violent emotions seething beneath a surface of 
Catholic pietism—very faithfully rendered—and 
small-town conventions, he recalls Mauriac. 
There is something decidedly uninviting about his 
talent; but it is genuine enough. 

Acquaintance with Grief is about two smart 
couples, Eleanor and Boris (English) and Natalie 
and Daniel (American), who meet in pre-war 
Paris at a time when their respective (childless) 
marriages are on the point of breaking up. After 
a chummy holiday together they enter on a 
mariage a quatre, which seems to solve their 
problems for them and goes on existing quite 
effectively throughout the war years in England. 
That is, until Natalie becomes pregnant, when 
things fall apart very nastily. This is an odd and 
ingenious novel which reads at times like a 
mariage a trois between Stendhal’s De |’ Amour, a 
sociological treatise on marriage and a women’s 
magazine serial. If, as insistent voices from the 
fens have lately been proclaiming, the study of 
literature teaches us how to live, then the readers 
of Mr. Brome’s book may find themselves in- 
volved in some novel situations. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


Choice of Alberts 


Taken at the Flood: The Story of Albert D. 
Lasker. By John Gunther. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 30s.) 

Art and Agyrol. By William Schack. (Yoseloff, 
30s.) 

THESE two books about millionaires both leave 

unanswered the teasing and fundamental ques- 

tion of what quality makes a man make a 

million. Lasker and Barnes were both American 


millionaires of German origin and they were: 
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| the collection open last month. He continually 
quarrelled with the town council, with friends, 





| ever saw his increasingly valuable collection of 
| paintings. Even after his death, he tried to keep 


| slights. In his case, you feel that his millions 


THE 


both called Albert; and there the similarity ends. 
Lasker was born to a relatively wealthy 
family in pre-oil Texas, went into advertising at 
his father’s request and against his own inclina- 
tions, and became eaten up and fascinated not 
just by what advertising could do but the whole 
mechanism of persuasion, He made his agency 
(Lord and Thomas) the greatest of its time in 
the world, and could be said to have helped 
found the consumer’s America that is built on 
advertising demand, He obviously had the kind 
of qualities one associates with success: worked 
sixteen hours a day and talked about advertising 
half the night, went in for politics, had a 
colossal appetite for people, adored his family, 
married three times, built fabulous houses, 
collected pictures, poured money into medical 
research—the lot. He drove everyone around him 
as hard as he drove himself—drove many of them 
frantic, in fact. But there was obviously a 
stimulating, shrewd, piercing quality about him 
that people reacted to well; irascible and peremp- 
tory he was, but probably not more than was 
unavoidable in anyone who had that sort of 
power. 

Barnes, on the other hand, would have been 
revolting in any income bracket. Born on the 
wrong side of the tracks in Philadelphia, he 
managed an incomplete and dubious training as 
a chemist and assisted in the invention of Agyrol, 
a chemical compound useful in curing certain eye 
troubles. This one discovery was the source of all 
his money which, though never as great as 
Lasker’s, was quite enough to give him full scope 
for his talents as a bully and a boor. 

He tried to buy his way into Philadelphia high 
society by the conventional means of falling off 
horses in the right company; this failing, he 
resurrected a boyhood interest in art (and a boy- 
hood friend who knew something about it). He 
saw himself as a patron and founded a kind of 
vest-pocket artistic university run on strictly 
personal lines; the students of this and a few 
other privileged people were the only ones who 


it private; the last of a series of lawsuits cracked 


painters and teachers (including Bertrand 
Russell); he was tyrannical to his wife, heavily 
paternal to his employees (he would pay off the 
mortgages but not bother about paying their 
wages on time) and pathologically sensitive to 


were a fluke: the fact that some of his actions 
look like benevolence means only that whenever 
a millionaire does anything at all, money 
splashes around, and people like the feel of it on 
their faces. 


Gunther’s book, in spite of occasional awful | 
lapses of style (‘The Old Rough Rider appre- 
ciated this lively riposte’), is far the more lively; 
you feel that William Schack had the chance 
to make a sombre study in psycho-pathology 
which he has somehow missed. Both are 
highly readable; but one is left with an obscure 
feeling of dissatisfaction that seems to be 
the result of the subject. When the millionaires 
are made to seem human, it is impossible to 
visualise them with so much money; when the 
money is fully taken into account, it puts a kind 
of gold mist between them and the reader. One 
never quite gets past the central dilemma: if he 
is a man, how can he be worth so much money? 
If he is a millionaire, how can he be like the rest 





of us? 
KATHARINE WHITEHORN | 
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COMPANY MEETING 
. ANSELLS BREWERY 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 

The 60th Annual General Meeting of Ansells 
Brewery Limited was held at Sutton Coldfield, Mr. 
A. E. Wiley (chairman and joint managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the trading year ended Oct., 2, 1960: 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account shows a 
surplus on trading of £3,192,207 compared with 
£2,532,825 for 1959, being an increase of £659,382, 
The net result, after taxation charge of £1,653,644, 
against £1,266,406, shows a net profit of £1,538,563, 
compared with £1,266,419 for the previous year—an 
increase of £272,144. After giving effect to the recom- 
mended dividends and appropriations, there remains 
a balance of £492,446 to be carried forward to the 
next account. I am sure all stockholders will be 
pleased with this result. 

AN EXCELLENT RESULT 

The trading period under review has been the most 
successful in the history of the Company. It is a 
reflection of the continued policy of your Board in 
annually ploughing back into the business a substan- 
tial proportion of its earnings. It has produced the 
highest turnover in all departments, resulting in a 
record net profit. This excellent result has been 
achieved in spite of the constant pressure of rising 
costs of almost every expense, particularly in regard to 
wages, transport, fuel and depreciation. 

The additional costs which the Company has been 
called upon to absorb for the year under review 
amounted to no less than half a million pounds, and 
have only been met by increased sales of “The Better 
Beer,” and increased efficiency in all departments. 

The charge for taxation, £1,653,644, is £387,238 
more than last year: this is a penal charge. Overheads 
and wages, both in the brewery and our houses, have 
risen during the past year, and this tendency is still 
continuing. 

Developments, and redevelopments, in all towns 
where your Company is trading, have gone on apace 
during the current year. Your Board are still mind- 
ful of the necessity of meeting the requirements of the 
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-public by paying special attention to the catering 


side of the trade. 

There is little doubt the trade is changing in many 
respects, and sustained attention must be given to 
providing accommodation for meals as well as liquid 
refreshment in houses on the main roads and in 
country districts. There is a great call amongst the 
public for light luncheons and suppers. 

“MY CELLAR” 

Another side of our business has developed con- 
siderably since our last Meeting, and your Board are 
very satisfied with the results. This is My Cellar. We 
have opened many of these new shops, which supply 
a very wide selection of proprietary brands of wines 
and spirits and other commodities asked for by the 
public. A home delivery service has been arranged 
from all these branches. 

The increased demand for our products, particu- 
larly over the last two years, has fully justified the 
very large programme we undertook to increase and 
improve our production when building permits 
became available after the war. None of us 
imagined, at that time, that by 1961 our brewing 
capacity would again be strained and require extend- 
ing. We are, therefore, about to embark on yet 
another large-scale building project to increase our 
brewing and fermenting output to keep pace with 
the demand for “The Better Beer.” 

We have been greatly encouraged in our efforts 
to maintain the high quality of our products by the 
successes we achieved at the Brewers’ Exhibition last 
October, when we won four prizes in the National 
Draught Beer and Bottled Beer and Stout Competi- 
tion. A recent survey has also shown that in value for 
money we are second to none, in fact our slogan 
“the best pint at the price” is no exaggeration. 
Another success story has been the introduction a 
year ago of a seven-pint non-returnable draught beer 
container known as a Caskette. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Planning Wanted 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It was good of Mr. Reginald 
Maudling to tell the Merseyside 
branch of the National Union of 
Manufacturers at their lunch 
party on January 17 that he had 
no philosophic or doctrinal 
objection to planning. I am sure 
that he has also no objection to 
the working class, although he 
deprecates their irritating end- 
less round of wage claims. The 
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problem, he said, seemed to be a practical one— 
what is to be planned and who is to do the 
planning. Well, then, let him get down to it. Let 
him descend from his lofty complacency and 


start to do some planning right now. The time 
; running short. 

Some City bankers and leading members of 
the Federation of British Industries are already 
getting very discontented with the complacent, 
aissez-faire attitude of our economic ministers 
ind their irrational reliance on high interest rates 
ind credit controls. Mr. Lionel Fraser, the chair- 
man of the merchant bankers, Herbert Wagg. 
and of the industrial holding company, Thomas 
lilling, has demanded a five-year plan for Britain 
in a letter to the top people’s paper. At a confer- 
ence of the FBI in Brighton last November the 
important industrialists there assembled all in- 
sisted that ‘growth comes first.” This, alas, is not 
Thorneycroft in 


the Government's policy. Mr. 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


WEBSTERS PUBLICATIONS 





LT.-COL. W. D. GIBBS ON GOOD RESULIS 


Tut annual general meeting of Websters Publications 
Limited was held yesterday in London, Lt.-Col. 
W. D. Gibbs (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement : 
It is my pleasure once again to record Trading 


Profits of the Group in £100,000 which 
enable the Board to recommend a final dividend of 
40 per cent. for the year ended 31st August, 1960, 
which, together with the interim already paid of 20 
per cent.. makes a total of 60 per cent. for the year 
similar to the previous year. 

Shareholders will no doubt recollect that the Parent 
Company's publications are “Racing & Football Out- 
look.” “Racing & Football Outlook’s Week-End 
Special” and “Racing Specialist” which have a large 
sale. In addition, the Company’s racing and football 
Annuals provide a information 
greatly appreciated by the public 

A wholly owned subsidiary Company publishes 
“The Investors’ Review,” a financial journal of high 
quality, and “The Review Mid-Week 
Market Letter” and I have to report that since the 
close of the financial year this subsidiary Company 
has acquired the goodwill and copyrights of “The 
Financial World” and “The Gold Mining Record.” 
Which are old established journals in the realm of 
finance, 


Your Board 


excess of 


inigue service of 


Investors’ 


took the opportunity of | this 
acquisition to round off the Issued Capital of your 
Company to £90,000, and consequently 18,072 
Ordinary Shares of Is. each were issued to the Com- 
pany’s Brokers and placed on the market at the 
prevailing market price. 

The Report was adopted. 


1957 insisted that the £ comes first; his successor 
never denied it; indeed, on his translation to the 
House of Lords he openly declared the top priori- 
ties to be ‘stable prices [i.e., the £], high employ- 
ment [not full] and a secure balance of payments.’ 
ory Chancellors have always known that we 
cannot have a faster growth and fuller employ- 
ment and at the same time stable prices unless 
we plan and exercise some physical controls. 
as complacent, they 
this. How 


readers of 


Being doctrinaire as well 
have never been prepared to 
Mr. C. A. R. Crosland can tell 
Encounter (February) that under the Tories ‘We 
still have full employment and planning’ passes 
my understanding. 

The Tory management problem was bravely 


grant 


discussed by Sir Oliver Franks in his annual 
address to the Lloyds Bank proprietors. He 
pointed out that Tory methods of monetary 


control ‘perform effectively only part of the job 
for Which they are intended’ and ‘they are de- 
signed not merely to check over-all demand but 
to promote a lowering of costs and a more 


efficient deployment of economic § resources.’ 
They certainly check some demand—unfairly 
discriminating against certain trades—but they 


raise costs and lead to inefficient deployment of 
labour because most employers refuse to release 
their men and keep them on short-time work. 
And, as Sir Oliver says, ‘high interest rates and 
credit restrictions ultimately strike at investment 
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spending. This is exactly what I have been 
arguing week in, week out, in this column—with 
precious little support from the bankers until the 
last few weeks. The traditional financial 
measures of the Treasury have given us, he said, 
‘stability and solvency only at the cost of stagna- 
tion.’ But they have not even given us stability 
and solvency. The cost of living is rising again 
and we have the worst deficit on our balance of 
payments since 1955. But stagnation is certainly 
here again. The index of industrial production 
adjusted) finished last year at the 
same level it began. We have neither full employ- 
ment nor plan 


(seasonally 


Sir Oliver Franks 
quoted some significant figures showing how our 
production lagged behind our 
Common Market neighbours across the Channel. 
Since the Rome Treaty was signed their growth 
t as ours. In the first half 
of 1960 thei: ts to the outside world rose 
by 22 per cent.—-exactly twice as much as our 
own. In the third quarter of 1960, when world 
trade Was declining. theirs rose by 9 per cent.: 
ours by 3 per cent. As Sir Oliver says: ‘If we 
mark time for three years out of every eight 
While others go marching ahead, we are bound to 
fall behind the general progress.” But he might 
have gone on to give the reasons why France, for 
example, has grown economically faster than we 
have in recent years. It is a fair comparison, for 
the labour force in France, like the British, has 
not increased very rapidly as the German has 
done. The explanation is that French investment 
since the war has been centrally planned. The 
Monnet plan ‘de modernisation et d’équipement’ 


To drive his thesis home 


industrial has 


has been tWice as grea 


eXpo! 





The one hundred and twenty-fifth 


issucd to Shareholders bh) 


At the outset of 1960 the banking system was 
in a process of rapid expansion; now, it is 
operating under enforced restraint. The check to 
was felt in the of bank 
advances. 1959, “advances and other 
accounts” as shown in our monthly statements 
rose continuously, in all by nearly £150m.; in 
1960 they rose by less than £120m., nearly all 
the increase having been recorded in the first 


expansion course 


During 


seven months of the year. 


Our Personal Loans scheme. in the two years 
following its introduction, provided assistance on 
showing an 
average £150. 
Similarly, our new arrangements for term-loans 
to farmers have made most encouraging pro- 


a quarter-of-a-million accounts, 


amount borrowed of just over 


gress. 
small businesses were 
inaugurated in November 1959, when, as it 
happened, only a few months of unrestricted 
lending remained; but already the facilities have 


Our term-loans for 





THE MIDLAND reports 
progress in 1960 


fnnual General Meeting of the Bar iLL dy 
7th at the Head Office, Poultry, London, E.C.2. The following ar 
the Chairman, The Right Hon. The Vis 

P.C., K.C.M.G., K. 


nt Monckton of Brenchley, 
V.O., MC. O. 
been utilized by mber of small business 
undertakings, borrowing on the average £3-4,000. 


| MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


held on February 
tracts from the Statement 


ecord a further substantial 


It is gratifying 1 


increase in the range and volume of our 
business. The numbers of current accounts and 
of ordinary deposit accounts have again in- 
creased, and the Personal Cheque service. a 
facility which Bank alone provides, has 
again introduced y new customers 


with well over a million 
more striking is the fact 


On average we deal 


cheques a day. Even 


that cash passing er our counters averages 
£l6m. a day. 
We are at last able record substantial pro- 


branch premises to the 
growing needs of our customers and the standard 
of accommodation Since 
1956 we have opened more than 150 new offices, 
44 of them during 1960, while others are in 
preparation. 


tress In matching 


7 
r 


eqguired for our staff 

















was the first of three plans on which post-war 
investment was based. It dealt with the basic 
industries—fuel and power, transport, steel, 
cement and agricultural equipment—and it was 
so successful that by 1950 the supply of these 
basic goods and services had caught up with 
demand. The second plan—covering 1952 to 
1957—attended to manufacturing industry, hous- 
ing and agriculture, and it achieved its produc- 
tion targets. It planned an increase of 35 per cent. 
in real investment and got it: an increase of 25 
per cent. to 30 per cent. in industrial output and 
it got 35 per cent. From 1953 to 1959 industrial 
production in France actually increased by 
about 10 per cent. per annum; in Great Brit- 
ain it increased by about 24 per cent. per 
annum. 

If Mr. Maudling wants to know who did the 
French planning and how it was achieved, he 
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has only to fly over to Paris and investigate the 
Commissariat du Plan—an organisation which 
never had a large staff but worked brilliantly 
through special commissions and existing depart- 
ments. He could well imitate its technique. Of 
course, French methods would have upset the 
‘hard money’ traditionalists at the Treasury. For 
a time France pursued the objective of rapid 
expansion at the expense of price stability. The 
franc was devalued in 1957 and again at the end 
of 1958 when stabilisation and convertibility 
were achieved. But planning in our case, with the 
co-operation of the FBI and the TUC, could 
achieve a faster growth without sacrifice of 
price stability if a few simple controls were 
imposed, in particular, a building licensing 
system. Sooner or later the Government will be 
forced to give up its laissez-faire doctrines and 
get down to some hard thinking and planning. 
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TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 


REVERSAL OF HIVING-OFF 
OPERATIONS CONTEMPLATED 


SIR IAN D. LYLE ON DISCRIMINATORY TRADE BARRIERS 


In the course of his statement at the annual meeting 
of Tate & Lyle, Limited, the Chairman, Sir Ian Lyle, 


referred to the confused state of the world sugar 


situation, resulting from the exclusion of Cuban 
sugar imports by the United States and to pressure 
both on the home and export markets of surplus 
Continental sugars. 

Competition in export markets would affect 
refinery output and consequently employment. The 
effect on profit was less serious because the least 
profitable markets where margins were very slender 
were the first to go. 

Competition in the home market from bounty-fed 
sugar could not be met effectively by price alone. 
Better service, better quality and greater variety were 
ali equally important, and it was on these that the 
group was concentrating. 


GROUP ORGANISATION 


After a brief survey of interests in Canada, the 
West Indies and Rhodesia, Sir Ian turned to the 
effects of the hiving-off of the group’s interests 
carried out in 1949, when nationalization of sugar 
refining was threatened, This had led to the creation 
of three companies, Tate & Lyle, Tate & Lyle Invest- 
ments, and Silvertown Services, which controlled the 
group’s interests in sugar refining, raw sugar produc- 
tion, shipping, lighterage and road transport. 

No grave disadvantage had been suffered from the 
financial independence of the units, but expansion 
since hiving-off had had to take place in the company 
where cash had been available or which had been 
suitable from tax considerations. This had resulted 
in a “somewhat untidy picture.” 

While there had never been any conflict of 
interest between the three companies, as three Boards 
in one they had found it difficult on occasions to 
separate their responsibilities. Immediately after the 
hiving-off there were no such difficulties because 
there was a common list of shareholders to all three 
companies, but inevitably this had changed. This 
gave rise to a fear that the companies might drift 
further apart and have different Boards with different 
policies. This would be to the detriment of all, and 
it was thought that some action should be taken to 
prevent it at a time when the group had a common 
purpose, a common policy and a large common share- 
holding. 


“It is our intention, therefore,” Sir Ian stated, “in 
the coming months to examine ways and means of 
bringing financial and administrative control of the 
various units back to the same intimate conditions 
that already exist in trading. In undertaking this, we 
cannot simply ignore the fears that we had in 1949 
about nationalization, but at least the threat of a 
further grab has become more remote. Provided, 
therefore, we ensure as far as possible that the con- 
stituent parts can still be separately identified and 
valued, we do not think that we should be taking an 
undue risk in reversing in some measure the hiving- 
off operations of 1949.” 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

Turning to the nation’s balance of payments prob- 
lem, the Chairman said exhortations to have fun 
with exports were of frequent occurrence but less was 
said about the importance of saving unnecessary 
imports. There were no United Kingdom barriers to 
the import of foreign refined sugars. This would not 
matter if the resulting imports could be matched 
by exports. But of the foreign refined sugar sold here 
last year over 99% came from countries which com- 
pletely and absolutely prohibit the import of British 
refined. 

A special case of this was Ireland, which had 
“found a way of milking the British Treasury” by 
abuse of the Empire duty scale. 

The Government had done nothing to ease the way 
for the industry, as an exporter, by fighting against 
trade barriers overseas against British sugar. 


Sir Ian Lyle went on to say that he was pleased to | 


see the opinion that direct taxation, both of com- 
panies and of individuals, was a disincentive to 
initiative and risk-taking, and thus a brake on the 
export drive. It seemed fantastic, he said, that more 
Government spending was threatened and no reduc- 
tion in taxation was forthcoming as promised at the 
election. He hoped that if an overall reduction was 
not possible there would at least emerge a definite 
swing to indirect taxation. This would be particularly 
welcome in the case of executives in the surtax range, 
who had been particularly hard hit in the past years. 
The group had to rely very largely on the efforts of 
men in this class, and it had been impossible to 
reward them adequately owing to heavy taxation. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


HE Ford pay-off this week—£120 million— 

helped to keep the equity share markets busy, 
if not buoyant. The relaxation of hire. 
purchase controls—three years to pay instead of 
two—seems to have convinced many private in- 
vestors, who had been accumulating cash, that 
the worst had now been seen from the Govern- 
ment, and that if the import bill was really going 
to come down with an end to stock-building, 
then the worst had also been seen in the balance 
of payments. This is bullish guesswork only. 
However, the talk of a tax concession to the sur- 
tax payer in April was another reason for the 
better atmosphere. Finally, the rise in Wall Street 
and the expectation that the new administration 
will pull the US out of its recession before the 
end of the year all helped to encourage the bulls. 
Already the Financial Times index has recovered 
8 per cent. from its December low. Even the gilt- 
edged market was cheered by the prospect of 
another cut in Bank rate following on cheaper 
money in Germany and a lower Treasury bill 
rate, but advances were mainly confined to the 
short-dated stocks. The ‘longs’ will go no better 
until the fearsome issue of the steel prior charges 
is out of the way. On the whole I think this bull- 
ish talk is premature and overdone. 


Attractive ‘Rights’ Shares 

A ‘rights’ issue usually brings down the price 
of a share and the investor has then a chance to 
buy the new shares in letter form free of stamp 
duty on advantageous terms. ICI fell on the 
rumour of the new issue, but recovered when 
the issue was announced. The new shares (one 
for twenty at 55s.) will be dealt in on Monday 
next. On the forecast dividend of 133 per cent. 
the old shares at 69s. 6d. return nearly 4 per cent. 
The new shares may present a buying oppor- 
-tunity. METAL BOX mew shares have been 
a strong market since the start of dealings 
and the new shares issued at 57s. 6d. are now 19s. 
premium. On an estimated dividend of 12 per 
cent. the shares would return a yield of 3.2 per 
cent. and on this basis are still worth buying. 
GUEST KEEN fell to 75s. 3d. on the new issue, but 
have now recovered sharply to 87s. On a yield 
basis of only 3.4 per cent. the new shares do not 
compare favourably with steel shares. Another 
‘rights’ share which does, however, still appear 
cheap is ICT (INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS AND 
TABULATORS). These fell.from 78s. 6d. to 69s. 9d. 
on the new issue and are now 73s. 6d. to 
yield 3.3 per cent. on dividends and 9 per cent. 
on earnings. The company was formed in 1959 
by a merger between British Tabulating and 
Powers-Samas and 40 per cent. of the equity is 
held by Vickers. It manufactures punch-card 
| systems, computers and other office equipment, 
and being one of the leaders in the rapidly 
developing office equipment field it is rightly 
regarded as an excellent growth share. 


Holiday Camps 

Next summer can hardly be as bad as the one 
last year and perhaps on this ‘bullish’ sentiment 
holiday camp shares have been moving up. 
BUTLINS at 13s. 6d., yielding 4.7 per cent., is 
nearly double its low of 1960. WARNERS HOLIDAY 
CAMPS, however, at 6s. 6d. is Is. above its 1960 
low and on the indicated dividend of 154 per 
cent. yields about 4.7 per cent. But a higher 
dividend may well be paid next September when 
| the results for the year to March are announced. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 


VERY CONSIDERABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


Tue Annual General Meeting of Westminster Bank 
Limited will be held on February 15 in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Aldenham, for the year ended December 31, 1960: 

This year Westminster Bank will celebrate the 
125th anniversary of its opening. At the conclusion 
of our fifth quarter of a century of business it is 
worth recalling the progress that we have made since 
we arrived at our centenary. The past twenty-five 
years have seen bigger and more rapid changes than 
any other comparable period of the Bank’s history. 
At the end of 1935 the total of our Current, Deposit 
and Other Accounts amounted to £323 million and 
our Advances and Other Accounts to £115 million. 
At the conclusion of the year that has just passed 
these figures had risen to £1,009 million and £459 
million respectively. Even allowing for inflation. 
these figures represent very considerable achievement. 

During the year under review we added over 
100,000 new Current Accounts. We have been 
amongst the leaders of progress in mechanised bank- 
ing and are now on the threshold of far-reaching 
electronic developments. These changes have in- 
volved a big increase in our technical research staff; 
during the course of the past year they have carried 
out two highly successful experiments in electronic 
accounting. The experience gained encouraged us to 
place an order for a computer which will shortly be 
installed and in operation. 

During the past year, in conjunction with the other 
banks, we enlarged the scope of the credit clearing 
so that now any member of the public having a 
banking account can enter any branch of a Clearing 
Bank and make a payment to an accountholder any- 
where in the country. This service will shortly be 
extended to enable non-customers to make payments 
to accountholders. 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The year 1960 was a very good one so far as the 
domestic affairs of our Bank were concerned, and 
we have been able to show a profit of £3,412,832. an 
increase of £906,731 over the 1959 figure. This has 
enabled us to raise the dividend on our “B” shares 
from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 8d. per share. 

To meet our commitments to our customers and 
the call for Special Deposits by the Bank of England 
we have had to sell some of our investments and 
turn down many applications for new or increased 
advances. Even so, the ratio of our liquid assets to 
deposits has been severely squeezed. 

The second half of 1960 was not a time for making 
new Personal Loans. In the year as a whole, how- 
ever, these loans continued to be profitable and, as 
in 1959, they have proved useful as a means of 
bringing new customers to the Bank. 

During the year we have carried out a thorough 
revision of Staff salaries. As a result we have made 
changes that have benefited the whole Staff, and 
particularly younger men and women of excep- 
tional merit. The Bank offers young men of ability 
very attractive opportunities. 

The increase in crime, and especially of robbery 
with violence, causes very great concern to the Bank 


since it affects not only our property but also, 


and more importantly, the lives and welfare of our 
Staff. Security measures are constantly being 
reviewed and new methods adopted; about these 
measures we can, for obvious reasons, say nothing. 

Westminster Foreign Bank has made good pro- 
gress during 1960. Our subsidiary in Ireland— 
Ulster Bank—continues to show good results and 
has pursued a programme of branch extension and 
modernisation. 

In many ways the past year has been in marked 
contrast to 1959. The country’s balance-of-payments 
figures have become disquieting: and signs of re- 
newed inflation have begun to appear. In these cir- 
cumstances, there is no doubt that credit restriction 
was necessary; but it is surely contrary both to 
justice and efficiency that, in spite of many recom- 
mendations, no way should yet have been devised 
for including other financial institutions in the 
restrictions that have been applied to the Banks. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS 

Arrangements were made in 1958 whereby the 
Bank of England could call for Special Deposits 
from the Clearing Banks and the Scottish Banks as 
a weapon to control the ability of those banks to 
increase their advances to customers. At the time 
these arrangements were made they were said to 
be available pending the report of the Radcliffe 
Committee; but although that Committee reported 
strongly against calls for Special Deposits from the 
Clearing Banks unless accompanied by general 
restrictions on all classes of lenders, yet calls of 
2° of total deposits in the Clearing Banks were 
made during 1960, and that 2°, together with 1° 
from the Scottish Banks, amounting in total to 
£150 million, continues to be held by the Bank of 
England. 

At the same time opinion seems to be tending 
towards regarding a 30°, liquidity ratio as a mini- 
mum; which further restrains our ability to lend, 
by compelling us to keep a higher ratio throughout 
the year than prudent banking requires, in order to 
maintain the minimum during the early months of 
each year, when the taxation drain on our customers 
reduces our deposits. Moreover. a fixed minimum 
liquidity ratio defeats the whole object of liquidity 
since those assets can then never be used to meet 
unexpected calls on banks’ cash. A plan which 
required an average liquidity ratio over the year 
would be much more acceptable. 

The worsening of our balance-of-payments was 
largely due to the failure of our exports to grow, 
whilst our imports did grow greatly. Exports have 
continued at a high level. but not high enough: 
and it will not be easy to improve them in the face 
of competition with the Common Market and with 
the very successful efforts of exporters in the United 
States to develop their markets. . 

Even so, it is disappointing that we have not 
retained our share of exports: we do not seem 
to have been determined enough in selling abroad. 
The balance-of-payments problem is no doubt 
helped by restrictions on credit to the home market, 
but they will not suffice to make the export drive 
successful, unless by this means more production 
is made available and sold overseas. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 

Much attention has been given during the year 
to the steady increase in our gold and dollar 
reserves: but in view of our failure to earn a sur- 
plus abroad, the increased reserves can be accounted 
for only by the large inflow of West European and 
American capital, some of it for permanent invest- 
ment here, but much of it a quite temporary move- 
ment of money to take advantage of the high rates 
of interest prevailing in London. 

In spite of the adverse balance-of-payments, the 
inflow of money has kept sterling strong throughout 
the year: a fact that is probably due in part to con- 
fidence at home and abroad that our Government 
has shown itself ready to take unpleasant steps to 
correct the position. 

During 1959 we made a large additional subscrip- 
tion in gold to the International Monetary Fund, 
and there is no reason why we should not make 
readier use of this our second line of reserve by 
drawing on our increased quotas in the I.M.F., in 
order to tide us over temporary strains. 

Since April the buoyancy has gone out of the 
figures of national production and, since there have 
been a greater number of people in employment, this 
means that productivity has stopped rising, leaving 
less room for increases in wages or in profits, or 
for the hoped-for reduction in prices to the con- 
sumer. Although total output has been static, largely 
because of the check to the production of consumer 
durables, it is heartening to notice that production 
of new industrial plant has continued to rise. 

Our official unemployment figures have improved: 
but they disguise quite a lot of short-time working, 
especially in the motor industry. It is entirely 
natural for employers to want to keep their good 
labour force intact in the hope of better times to 
come, but short-time working leaves expanding 
industries without the men they need. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1961 

The general outlook for 1961 is uncertain. Apart 
from the many clouds on the political horizon, our 
economic prospects. like those of the rest of the free 
world, will remain unsettled until there are signs 
that the new Administration is managing to pull 
the United States out of their present recession. If 
the expected recovery takes place over there during 
the next few months, then world trade should pros- 
per and also give us fresh opportunities to improve 
our exports. 

The balance-of-payments is the key to our 
economic problem. Unless it can be improved by 
increasing exports, we shall have to reduce our 
imports. with the result that there will have to be 
contraction rather than expansion at home. A failure 
to increase exports will also mean that we are 
unable to play our part in helping the under- 
developed countries, with a consequent loss of politi- 
cal and economic influence. 

Despite our problems, we are still enjoying a 
high degree of prosperity: but it seems likely 
that 1961 will prove a difficult and therefore a 
challenging year for us all. 
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FREE SUPER SHELL 
CONTINENTAL MAPS 
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You know where you’re going — but do you know the best way of getting there? 
Find out through the Shell Touring Service. Send off the special postcard which 
you can get at your local Shell station. In return, you will receive free Super Shell | 
road maps of Europe and other useful material which will help make your trip 
a resounding success.* Once abroad there’s more help: free planning maps and 
road literature are yours for the asking at over a thousand Shell stations 
throughout Europe. 

You know where you’re going: make sure you will get there. A safe holiday 
starts with Shellubrication. Book an appointment today at your nearest Shell 
station. 

* For holidays in Britain, all Shell stations stock Super Shell maps of Britain 


— price only 1/- each. 
YOU CAN BE SURE OF § SHELL 
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HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


Tips for Tourists os ee <i ee 
Going it Alone ae ++ o- oe 
Christmas among the Athenians 


South Pacific .. a 


Tips for Tourists 


LL my life I have travelled as much as I 

could: here are some of the fruits of ex- 
perience for the tyro tourist to pick at. (The 
hardy and hardened traveller will have his own 
hints, tips and scars.) First, read regularly a good 
travel columnist. Present company excepted, 
Elizabeth Nicholas is much the best. The Satur- 
day articles in the Times are inspirational. but 
you may wait some weeks to find one that inspires 
you. Don’t believe what friends say—or, at least, 
not most of them. If they find a good place. they 
keep it under their hats; if they find a dud, they 
will be the last to admit it. Only the people who 
go to Monte Carlo every year can be believed 
and they don’t have to be seen. 

Secondly, have a good travel agent. Cook’s 
and the American Express are naturally the most 
experienced because the largest, unless you have 
your pet Mr. So-and-So who will take a 
more personal interest in you. (But I should go to 
Cook’s or the American Express for travellers’ 
cheques: I find that, in the lesser Mediterranean 
islands, they have never heard of the dear 
National Provincial and regard their cheques 
with deep suspicion.) I myself go to Mr. Woolven 
at Cox and King’s but Hickie, Borman, Grant. 
across the street (Charles I1) or John Ferer in 
Shepherd Market and Elystan Street will nanny 
you. (Buy your 2nd single to Brighton there. too 
—all grist to their mill.) 

I should, I suppose, say something about lug- 
gage. As far as air travel goes, I can only say 
that luggage should be expendable. I seldom 
make the shortest journey without finding a 
handle wrenched off, a great scratch on the top 
or a lock crashed open. Luckily one can usually 
get things mended in a few hours abroad: I can 
recommend Malta and Porto Santo Stefano 
from recent experience. I am now using my pre- 
war leather luggage—I have to pay excess, in any 
case—and hope that, by the time it is entirely 
destroyed, I can afford some fibre-glass (expend- 
able) or the new Louis Vuitton. If travelling by 
rail, travel as light as possible: foreign porters 
are slow, ungrateful, expensive and often dis- 
agreeable. 

Always keep your passport up to date, particu- 
larly if you’ve been born more than five miles 
from the Passport Office. A general of my 
acquaintance—the general of my acquaintance. 
perhaps I should say—recently had great diffi- 
culty in renewing his, although he had held the 
Queen’s commission for over thirty years, because 
he had been born in South Africa. As for my 
sister, not only had she been born in South Africa 
but our parents had committed the terrible sin 
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By ROBIN McDOUALL 


of having been born in India and the United 
States. respectively: she Canadian 
passport. Have an international driving licence, 
if you want to drive a hired car. though you can 
drive your own car on an English licence. (In 
Cyprus you can—at least you could before the 
‘settlement’ —drive on a licence and 
hire a Turkish policeman to sit beside you.) 

I shall write nothing about visas or inocula- 
tions except to say: believe no one: ask and ask 
again. You don't have to have medical certifi- 
cates for any of the more obvious countries, but 
beware of some of the less visited. | am myself 
in favour of regular vaccination but that may be 
because I was frightened as a child by a Conan 
Doyle story when I was a Christian Scientist and 
not allowed to be vaccinated 

Some people like to travel with a portable 
chemist’s shop. I would recommend taking soap: 
I never remember in which countries hotels pro- 
vide it and in which countries they don’t. In 
France, certainly. no hotel ot than Ritz 
standing does. I take lavators pauper because I 
dislike that Kleenex type which has now become 
general but, illogically. | take Kleenex tissues 
though I could really blow my nose on the lava- 
tory paper. I take two kinds of sleeping pill: 
one to send me to sleep. one to keep me asleep. 
These on top of a bottle--1 said a borttle—of 
wine ensure your gelling your money’s worth, 
it you have a sleeper. and « sleeper’s worth, if 
you are sitting up 

Take, if you like. some ‘Quies’ to stuff in your 
ears and an eye-shade to Wear at night as Abroad 
doesn’t know about curtains to keep the ligh: 
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out. Take dark glasses. if you hope to be mistaken 
for a film star but not to protect your eyes. Take 
some Golden Eye Ointment, if you are going to 
drive in a draughty car. Take a hat, if you are as 
bald as | am. Take a thermometer and you'll find 
that your typhoid is only a hangover, after all. 
Don't take suntan lotion and don’t lie too long in 
the sun. Take a fly-cum-mosquito repellent. If 
you are subject to stomach upsets, ask your doc- 
tor for one of the sulfa drugs: or you can get 
Entero-Vioform without a prescription. Drink, 
except in Greece, bottled water, if you're nervous 
of tap. 

You are not at all likely to get ill or to be in- 
jured— except if you go ski-ing—but it is worth 
while insuring against the possibility. Doctors 
and hospitals are expensive and one is unlikely to 
have allowed for them in one’s budget. The pre- 
mium is quite small. | always insure my baggage. 

Although the English don’t often get ill 
abroad. they usually get—in the English. not the 
American. sick. This is entirely due to 
greed and meanness—the desire to have their 
money's worth. Anyone who eats an English 
breakfast. a four-course luncheon. tucking in 
well to the bread and butter, a dainty tea with 
lots of delicious patisserie and a rich five-course 
dinner deserves all he gets. I strongly advocate 
coffee and fruit for breakfast: missing the 
pudding and having no bread at luncheon; a lie- 
down or a movie at 4.30; and missing one course 
a‘ dinner 

Drinks: only the French, Italian and Spanish 
upper classes drink whisky in France. Italy or 
Spain. For them it is a social solecism to drink 


sense 
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ITALY 


Before you book your holiday this year you must see our 
fully illustrated 52 pp. booklet containing new and exciting 
holiday suggestions. 

EXAMPLES OF 2-WEEK HOLIDAYS BY RAIL ESCORTED 


RIMINI, RICCIONE, £28.5 


LIDO De JESOLO, GRADO from 
GABICCE, SAN REMO, 

DIANO MARINA from £37.10 
VIAREGGIO, SESTRI LEVANTE from £4] 
‘STAR’ COACH TOUR aw ): 
1. “See Italy” 52 pp. brochure. 
Tel: MUSeum 935! (10 lines). Open Saturdays 9. 30—5 p.m. 


Fully conducted visiting 
YUGOSL 
2. “See Yoguslavia” holiday brochure. 


FLORENCE, ROME, RIMINI, VENICE 
15-day air holidays by Viscount to 49 2 
(State which required) 
“ PERFECT a 
Sailings- 
April 
to 





BLED, OPATIIA, DUBROVNIK prices from 
APAL TRAVEL LTD. 


eo ™ apply for full details and 
(Dept. Spec) 78 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.I. 











by m.s. “EUROPA,” “BASILEA,.”’ ‘‘BOSCO" 10 days— 
Rotterdam to Basle and return. Some of the finest 
scenery of four European countries viewed in comfort 


and re re: m.v. “HELVETIA"’, a new sister 
ship to UROPA" will commence service July, 
1961. As conditioned, swimming-pool. observation 
lounge. many cabins with toilet and showe 


Consult your Travel Agent, or 


E. H. MUNDY & Co. LTD. 


35 SEETHING LANE, E.C.3. ROYal 784! 
Agents for Cologne Dusseldorf Rhine Steamship Co., 
Alpina Rhine Line 











ests 970 
HOLIDAYS AT PRICES 
— ee _AerORD : 

pe ytey COAST . = 8 days 2£9.19.6 
FRA (Paris) 5 days £11.17.0 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 8 days 15. 0.6 

HINELAND 8 days 16. 9. 
AUSTRIAS 8 days £16.11.6 
HOLLAND . 8 days 817. 2.0 
SPAIN* 4 aes 8 days £18.18.0 
SWITZERLAND® . 8 days £19.13.0 
ITALIAN ADRIATIC* 8 days £20. 9.6 
BRITTANY 10 days £20.12.0 

FRENCH RIVIERA® 8 days £21. 

ITALIAN LAKES* owe -. 8 days £21.17.0 

SPAIN* ot eee ... 15 days 25. 4, 
ITALIAN RIVIERA* one --. 15 days 2£25.18.0 
ITALIAN ADRIATIC* met --. 15 days £25.18.0 
YUGOSLAVIA* - die «. 10 days £26. 1.6 
FRENCH RIVIERA® sos --. 15 days £26." 4.0 
SWITZERLAN 15 days £27.14.0 

* oe Class Coucheties available at 13/6 
SWANWING AIR HOLIDAYS 
(All week-end imneoee ” 

pn ay COAST . ... 15 days 215. 8.6 
NCH RIVIERA is days £36. 9.6 
ITALIAN RIVIERA eee --. 15 days £36.10.6 
BARCELONA ae eee ‘iam .-. 15 days £37.17.6 
ITALIAN ADRIATIC oo. ©6105 Gays £38. 6.0 
SWITZERLAND 15 days £38.10.6 
AUSTRIAN TYROL. 15 days £38.11.6 
PALM as cave £41.14.6 
COSTA BRAVA £42. 8.6 

MOTOR ‘COACH TOURS” 

4 10 days 20} gns. 
10 days 204 gns. 

TEN , BRUSSELS, PARIS 8 days 214 gens. 
FIVE CAPIT ALS... 8 days 24 gns. 
SIX COUNTRIES ... ¥ + days 29} gns. 
ITALY 2 days 29} gns. 


GRAND ESCORTED “TOU RS 


AUSTRIA 15 days 47 gns. 
SPAIN 15 days 514 gns. 
YUGOSLAVIA 15 days 534 gns. 
iT we ove “ee 15 days 58} gns. 
src at 15 days 634 gns 


Avply for free copy ‘of our 116-page illustrated booklet ‘ “Suggestions 
for your Holidays.” Over 4,000 Holidays in 40 countries await 


your choice. 
SWANS TOURS 
260 (WE24) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
and Local Agents 
Telephones: Museum 8070 (15 lines) 
Swans Tours are Members of A.B.T.A. 








anything else. I cry out for pastis in France, ouzo 
in Greece, grappa in Italy, much to the surprise 
of the natives. Even so, it doesn’t do one much 
good to have them on empty stomachs—hence 
the meze the darling Greeks so thoughtfully 
offer. Middle-class French have taken to drinking 
Guinness, preferably on hot afternoons in July. 
It is surprising how much wine one can drink 
and with how little damage. Very young white 
wine, however, should be treated with some 
caution. 

Always take a lot of books away with you: 
Gibbon, Frazer, Pepys, Clausewitz, even Mahan 
—all the books you have been meaning to read 
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for years. You will then have to buy something 
locally—a Daphne du Maurier translation jn 
France or a James Hadley Chase translation in 
Italy. They will be good for your Italian or 
French. Take Lyall’s Book of Languages, a Hugo 
All You Want in Wherever-it-is, a dictionary and 
a grammar. Above all, take every guide book 
you can lay your hands on, old and new: 
Baedeker, Murray, Blue Guide, Michelin. 

I forgot to say take your schnorkel, your 
flippers and your harpoon-gun but, if you’re the 
kind who does, you won’t need to be reminded. 
I didn’t forget to say Take your camera—but, my 
God! I hope you do. 


Going it Alone 


By JEAN ROBERTSON 


gees travel has become almost a luxury 
in a world where mass-production economics 
apply to holidays as rigorously as they do to 
canned food and motor-cars. Group tickets, 
chartered transport, organised tours and seasonal 
contracts back the bargain prices which will lure 
most of the two million English people who are 
expected to go abroad in 1961. Yet so much of 
the spontaneous pleasure in a holiday is stifled 
by the cotton-wool insulation of organised travel, 
that many people are still prepared to sacrifice 
time and money for the privilege of ‘going it 
alone.’ 

However, even the traveller to waste and 
solitary places may welcome assistance with the 
more tedious details of arranging a holiday. A 
travel agent will not shut the door in your face 
merely because you do not propose to sign on the 
dotted line for £40 worth of Spanish sunshine; 
and much of the work he does for you is paid for 
by somebody else. For example, every agent with 
the franchise to do so will, without any cost to 
the passenger, book tickets and reserve seats, 
couchettes or cabins, The agent’s rake-off from 
the transport companies pays for his trouble. 

Reserving accommodation is part of the daily 
round of a travel agent. Just how much, if any- 
thing, you pay for this service will depend on the 
class of the hotel. Most hotels of the standard to 
be included in the booklets issued by foreign 
government tourist offices pay the agent a per- 
centage on the booking. A minor hotel in a 
remote area, or a cheap pension, is unlikely to 
offer the travel agent any cut on the cost of the 
reservation. If the agent is also booking the 
tickets, he may take on the chore of booking 
the rooms without making a service charge, for 
the sake of winning goodwill—especially if the 
journey is long enough to give him an attractive 
commission on the tickets. But if the client does 
have to pay a booking fee for reservations of this 
class, it may be money well spent. 

Letters to obscure hotels or pensions from 
private individuals are often ignored for two or 
three weeks, even when they have rooms to offer. 
If they are full up, it is even money there won’t be 
any reply at all, and the proprietor will be richer 
by eightpence—the cash-in value of your Inter- 
national Reply Coupon. A travel agent’s letter, 
written on your behalf, usually elicits a much 
swifter reaction. Any agent worth his commis- 
sion can arrange for a literate letter to be com- 


posed in the commoner European languages, and 
it is always advisable to write to the owners df 
the remoter hotels in their own tongue. But it 
may not be easy to convey to the patron your 
precise requirements when words have to »e 
strung together from a dictionary or picked out 
of a phrase book. 


A few agencies specialise in arranging made-to- 
measure holidays for individual clients. Mrs 
Hardie of Fairways and Swinford (18 St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W1) has made a particu- 
lar study of Greece and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and her staff can help to plan a holiday 
in that corner of Europe to fit almost any mood 
and preference. Also, subject to their making all 
the hotel reservations, they can pass on to the 
independent traveller the advantage of the re 
duction on air fares allowed to certain travel 
agents by the airlines—and he is at liberty to 
break the flight in either direction. This sort of 
arrangement can give you two weeks in Greece 
with bed and breakfast for little more than the 
price of the air ticket. 

The Misses Winsor and Molesworth of Inter- 
national Services (7 Haymarket, SW1) run thei: 
travel business in an equally personal manner 
and arrange independent holidays with air trans- 
port on a similar basis. They specialise in travel 
to the Iron Curtain countries and Portugal, as 
well as covering Europe generally. They also 
make it a point to serve the motorist. Reserving 
a series of hotels for the car driver is not a popu- 
lar task with travel agents. Lapsed bookings are 
too frequent. For a booking fee, International 
Services will take on the detailed arrangements 
of any motoring holiday, including trips to 
Russia and the satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe, where it is compulsory for the foreign 
motorist to have all his overnight stops reserved 
and paid for in advance. 

The solitary walker, ‘the man who cannot tell 
whether it is with more delight that he puts his 
knapsack on or takes it off,’ can get little practical 
help from a travel agent. Arranging an indivi- 
dual walking tour is simply not a commercial 
proposition. On the other hand, the Ramblers’ 
Association Services (48 Park Road, NW1), ex- 
perts at organising group walking tours, use their 
intimate knowledge of the Alps and its foothills 
to plan individual walking holidays based on 
one (or more) remote mountain village. The 
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Whether you are fiying to Dublin or Shannon, or sailing to 
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choice of areas is vast. Also, if they wish, these 
independent travellers can occasionally gain the 
benefit of joining one of the Ramblers’ groups 
for the railway journey. 

The walker who is really keen to tour by him- 
self (rather than walk out from a centre) can 
steal some attractive ideas from the routes de- 


scribed in the Ramblers’ printed programme—a 
sort of pedestrian plagiarism cheerfully tolerated 
by the Association. His best guide is still 
Baedeker (vintage 1915 or earlier). Time may 
have invalidated the prices, the judgments and the 
advice on ‘intercourse with Italians,’ but not even 
two world wars have moved the mountains. 


Christmas among the Athenians 


By SIMON RAVEN 


ing an English Christmas: it was therefore 
annoying, on arrival in Athens, to find that 
the ceremony is observed in Greece with almost 
Teutonic thoroughness: Father Christmases 
patrol the streets in droves, conifers are hung 
about with fairy lights, there is much closure of 
offices to bedevil a traveller’s arrangements. But 
the one feature of the English Christmas which 
is emphasised and exaggerated above all, which 
is indeed taken beyond commercial 
absurdity and into the realm of fantasy, is the 
display of balloons. Balloon-vendors crowd the 
streets, one to every yard it seems, with mag- 
nificent clusters of enormous balloons, multi- 
formed and multi-hued, many of them filled with 
gas; so that on the warm, clear morning of Box- 
ing Day one sat for hours in the gardens and 
watched a soothing procession of accidentally 
released balloons, as they climbed slowly into 
the sky above the Palace and then dwindled 
away, bright souls for ever freed from earth, 


I HAD warmly congratulated myself on avoid- 


mere 


into the welcoming empyrean beyond Mount . 


Lycabettus, where Prince Theseus hunted as a 
boy and Socrates once sat among his friends. 
Christmas, in fact, is like so much else in this 
city: extremely irritating in many respects and 
yet with unlooked-for compensations of rare 
enchantment. I find that day-to-day life is one 
Jong antiphonal chorus of complaint and recan- 
tation. Take the matter of crossing the border 
into Greece, for example. This happened just 
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* TRAVEL COUNSELLORS LTD 
139 Kensington High St., London W.8 
(Entrance in Wrights Lane). 


ATHENS 
before dinner time, and since the Yugoslavian 
restaurant car had been taken off on its own side 
of the frontier, one confidently expected that the 
Greeks would do the right thing by an impor- 
tant train (as everyone else en route had done 
in similar circumstances) and hitch on a new 
wagon, so that all might dine in comfort. Not a 
bit of it. One was pestered and nagged by an 
endless succession of petty officials, made to 
complete an acre of forms, and finally told that 
there would be no dining car on the train until 
the following morning. However, there were 
still three minutes before the train moved on; 
so if the kyrios would care to buy some food 
at the station buffet. . . . Scarlet with haste and 
anger and cursing all things Greek, I stumbled 
across the rails to the buffet opposite and 
managed to buy a bottle of nastily-coloured wine, 
a loaf of bread and some evil-looking sausage. 
Beside myself with temper, I slapped down a 
currency note and was quickly and courteously 
given change. As the attendant handed this to 
me, he said in fair English, “You are going to 
Thessalonika, sir? Or perhaps to Athens?’ ‘To 
Athens,’ I said huffily. ‘Then I wish you a good 
journey, he said, ‘and a great welcome to our 
country.’ Bitterly ashamed of myself, yet pleased 
and soothed, I returned to the train to eat, with 
something very near relish, my unspeakable pic- 
nic dinner. 

The truth is (or so it seems to the newcomer) 
that the Greeks have a genius for making one 
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feel welcome at the same time as they are mak- 
ing one physically uncomfortable. Even in quite 
expensive hotels the water is only intermittently 
hot; while even in a ‘good’ restaurant the food is 
often cold. The wine, granted some honourable 
exceptions, is thin. The beds are hard. Tite banks 
have twenty desks for paper procedure to every 
one for dispensing money; and as for the cur- 
rency which does finally come out of them, it 
is still almost at the two-filthy-notes-for-one-box- 
of-matches stage, though this, as in Italy some 
years since, is beginning to change. The com- 
plications about getting on to any bus which is 
going for more than ten miles seem interminable; 
the fee for admission to museums is exorbitant; 
and the electric light fails twice daily—when one 
is shaving in the morning and when one is having 
one’s bath at night. 


Yet there is no malice in any of this. There 
is not even inefficiency. It is just that Greece is 
which has known little but 


constant struggle to live in 


a poor country 
trouble; and the 
decency and freedom, in the face of so many 
obstacles reared by nature and by other human 
beings, has left the Athenian with little time or 
regard for the finicking tastes and comforts of 
more fortunate peoples. The important point is 
that the man who brings one lukewarm fish in 
rancid oil is genuinely anxious that one should 
enjoy it—not because it is nice, for even he must 
realise that it isn’t, but because he is serving, as 
he supposes, a hungry traveller who is much in 
need of food; so that in one sense the plate of 
repellent fish is worth more than a dozen fat 
oysters slapped down by 
famous London restaurant. 


a surly waiter in a 


Or again, while the young man in the bank 
may take half an hour to cash a small traveller's 
cheque, most of the time being spent in com- 
pleting unnecessary which are counter- 
checked by the manager himself, he behaves with 
so much good will, and finally gives one one’s 
money with such evident pleasure, that one may 
value his services more than those of the insolent 
and Brylcreemed cashier farther west, who would 
take thirty seconds to perform the same office. 
Both the waiter and the form-filling clerk are 
consciously doing their best for a eves—an 
ancient and unforgotten word which means both 


forms 


stranger and guest; for in Athens, as in all of 


Greece, every stranger is a guest, and however 


| damp his bed he will be shown to it with the 





most exquisite courtesy. 

Since Rome is the only other continental 
capital in which I have spent Christmas, I find 
myself frequently comparing it with Athens, 
always, at first, in the latter’s disfavour. For in 
Rome one cannot walk a step without finding 
something of beauty, magnificence, or, at the 
very least, of curiosity. In Rome, wherever one 
pauses to sit, one sees some reminder of fierce 
or famous deeds—deeds of heroism or noble 
passion, it may be, or of infamy and lust, deeds 
of the Gracchi or the Emperors or the Popes, 
but always something to stir the imagination, to 
call up the ill-remembered pages of Tacitus or 
Gibbon. In most of Athens, on the other hand, 
there is little memory of the past. The streets, 
pleasant enough, are dull and unrewarding: the 
shipping offices and cafés do not rub shoulders 
with the fifteenth-century palaces of incestuous 
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cardinals or the legendary council chambers of 
black-robed dukes. Athens, it sometimes seems, 
has no Borgias of its own, no Orsini and no 
Cesars; for its only monuments, and these in- 
differently executed, are to virtuous gentlemen 
on horseback who helped to expel the Turk 

And yet, wherever one goes, every ten minutes 
or so one will suddenly turn a corner or breast 
a hill, and there before one will be a view of the 
Acropolis. The houses of the old quarter are 
tumbled about the base of the ramparts, which 
themselves rise sheer from the steep slopes that 
lead up to them; and over all is set the Parthenon, 


reason, of aspiration, but symbol, above all, of 


symbol of measure and sanity, of tolerance, of | 
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freedom, that inheritance which the Athenians, Best-sellers because: 


so poor in much else and often deprived of this 
also, have cherished so bravely and so long. 
But just as most of Athens is architecturally 
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United States 
or Ganada 


Headed by the sumptuous, £13 
million flagship, s.s. Rotterdam 
the five magnificent ships of 
the Holland-America Line 
form the Atiantic’s most 
modern fleet. 

All are equipped with anti-roll 
stabilisers, and are completely 
air-conditioned. Whether you 
travel by the flagship herself, 
or by one of her great 





dull, so one is often tempted to complain about 
the dullness of the Athenian character. For the 
Athenians are abstemious. They drink little and 
go to bed early. They laugh a lot at simple jokes. 
They eat too many sticky cakes, they are im- 
moderately faithful to their rather plain wives, 
and they are for ever having their hair cut. No 
wonder, one says to oneself, that there are no 
memorials in their streets to vanity or corrup- 
tion: no wonder Dr. Arnold and one’s own 
housemaster were so eager to present them as 
examples. For the Athenians, one says to one- 
self, are prigs. They are goody-goodies, they are 
bores. One would give the lot of them for one 
cynical Parisian who could simply make one 
laugh. 

Having said which, one begins to remember 
other things. The Athenians, for example, have 
no scowling young men on their streets; for the 
young, though sometimes indulged, are also 
carefully disciplined and are not allowed to take 
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From Southampton humour and above all dignity. HAWAII 30s 


Consult your Travel Agent or 
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Telephone : 


Finally, one remembers a man who sang songs. 
He was a labourer; he had bad teeth and could 
afford little wine; but he sang his songs for love. 


would have called them dull. They were mostly 
about young men who sailed away through the 


countries; though my own favourite was about 
a poet who went out to fight for the freedom of 
the Greeks and failed to return. 








the whole, about pleasure, and many people | 


islands and were homesick for Greece in distant | 





MEN’S GUIDE TO EUROPE 35s 
WOMEN’S GUIDE TO EUROPE 


From all good booksellers or from: 


They were not polished songs. Their words | 35s 
straggled and all their tunes had a marked simi- | JET AGE GUIDE TO EUROPE 

larity. There was one in praise of wine, another | 42s 
about physical desire, but they were not, on CARIBBEAN 50s 


MACGIBBON & KEE 


29 Great Portland Street London WI 














FREE AS AIR 


If you enjoy planning and discussing your own itinerary; 
like a little discreet cosseting without a whisper of being 
organized; prefer scheduled to charter flights and do not 
want to pay the earth—our brochure of 


UNUSUAL HOLIDAYS & CRUISES 
is full of suggestions for personaliy arranged holidays to 
GREECE, ITALY, SICILY, THE DALMATIAN 
COAST, CYPRUS, EGYPT and many places nearer home, 
that can be bent to your own taste without losing the 
benefit of travelling at a lower cost than booking indepen- 
dently. 


FAIAWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. 


(DEPT. SP) 
18 St. George St., Hanover Square, London, W.! 











OLIVER’S 1961 BOOKLET 
Low priced Holidays—Air—Rail—Sea—Coach 


ust a Few Examples 
1. IBIZA AND MAJORCA 15 days 49 gns. Scheduled 
air services (not charter) also by rail and sea, escorted 
tours Costa Brava-Balearics-South Spain 
2. SUNTAN IN MOROCCO 15 days 69 gns. Incl. cruise 
French Riviera and Spain. Also by air direct-grand tour 
3. GREECE AND ISLANDS 15 days L19 = ens A 
fabulous collection of holiday air tours-voyages to little 
known isles 
4. PORTUGAL AND AZORES 19 days 89 ans. Air 
tours—sea voyages—hot springs 
5. BLUE DANUBE CRUISES 17 days 91 gns 
and Vodka—Vienna to the Black Sea 
6. OUR VILLAGE OF FLOWERS 16 days 38 gns 
French and Italian Rivieras. Special offer 
7. CANARY ISLES AND SPAIN 28 days 86 gns. The 
Banana Cruises—days ashore in 12 Ports 
8. CORSICA—Scented Isle 15 days 67 gns 
9. GREAT HISPANO-SUIZA TOUR 14 days 59 gns 
Also italy and Poland 


THE OLIVER TOURS 
7 CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 








Austria, France, Germany, Italy, etc. 


THE ‘‘EN FAMILLE’? WAY 


Why not join one of the special groups visiting our Inter- 
national Host-Family Centres? or let us make individual 
arrangements for your *‘en famille’’ holiday ? Get to know the 
people of the country you visit by staying with them in their 


homes. Illustrated Brochure E.F.A. 
1 New Burlington Street, London, W.! 
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ONE PAIR OF FEET 


will give you a magnificent holiday 


Walking holidays all over Europe are expertly 
planned by us for small friendly and informal 
parties who like using their feet. You may be 
a scrambler or only an ambler, but you will 
find a holiday to suit your tastes in our 1961 
* programme. You make friends quickly, and 
each party is in the charge of a leader who 
knows his job and has been briefed to deal 
with the headaches while you enjoy yourself. 
You'll be surprised just how reasonable the 
cost can be. A fortnight at Ranalt our centre 
in the Tyrol, costs £34. 5.0... Escaldes in 
Andorra, £41. 5.0... a fortnight in Norway 
(with Viscount air travel both ways) £48. 10. 0 
the Julian Alps of Yugoslavia, £36. 15. 0, 
and walking in Majorca (with air travel 
Barcelona/Palma and Palma/London) for 
£39. 15. 0. 
There are many other walking holidays in 
our programme costing from £17. 15. 0 for a 
fortnight. Even if you are not a walker we can 
still give you plenty of enterprising holiday 
ideas. Touring in Tunisia, sketching in Venice, 
sightseeing in Czechoslovakia, exploring the 
Dalmatian and Greek islands by fishing boat, 
canoeing down the Danube and seeing how 
Swiss Railways work are a few. 


Take the first step towards a new kind of 
holiday and ask for our 48-page brochure. 


RAMBLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION SERVICES LTD. 
48 (X6) Park Road, Baker St., 
London, N.W.1 
AMBassador 1001 


Member of the Association of British Travel 
Agents 

















HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


South Pacific 


By HAROLD 


aa five thousand ‘round trip’ United Kingdom 
tourists who headed for New Zealand last 
year bear out travel agents’ claims that the 
frontiers of tourism have been pushed farther 
and farther back. After all, until there’s a Cook’s 
tour in space New Zealand, more than 13,000 
miles away, must be the final boundary. You 
cannot get any farther away from home. 

Of course, a trip to the South Pacific is ex- 
pensive, though not much more so than a winter 
holiday in Nassau or Montego Bay. For £588 
you can take a round-the-world flight—outward 
by Qantas Pacific route, homeward by BOAC 
through the Far East—economy (formerly 
known as tourist) class, and a comprehensive 
car tour of New Zealand’s North and South 
Islands. And the airlines charge no more if you 
stop-over at, Honolulu, Fiji, Sydney or 
Calcutta, all of which are on the main air route. 

The Dominion could be taken as just one 
point in a tour embracing the more exotic islands 
of the South Pacific, notably Fiji, Tahiti and 
Hawaii. The Matson Line provides what are 
probably the best shipping services in the area. 
From San Francisco they operate round voyages 
of forty-three days to Tahiti, Auckland, Fiji, 
Samoa and Hawaii. The Mariposa and Monterey 
are the vessels engaged on this route and their 
cuisine and cabin service is exactly comparable 
to what is offered by any first-class hotel in the 
United States. They run to an all-the-year round 
schedule, for these are regular services, not 
cruises. The round voyage from San Francisco to 
Auckland costs about £401 15s. and can be paid 
in sterling. To this must, of course, be added the 
fare from London to San Francisco—by BOAC, 
economy, £256 return. 

What are the islands like? I report what I 
saw at the end of last year. Fiji or, at any rate, 
the main island, Viti Levu, is well worth a week’s 
stay. Around the glittering new Nadi Airport 
are several fairly good hotels—the Skylodge and 
Mocambo are the popular ones—and in Suva, 
the bustling capital, the Club Hotel is excellent: 
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all rooms are air-conditioned. The local tourist 
people will do their best to sell you the idea of 
a car trip from Nadi Airport to Suva. Avoid ‘t— 
the road is terrible. There’s a good air service 
linking the airport with the capital: the fare js 
£4. A few beachside hotels cater for sun- and sea- 
bathers. The best is at Korolevu. Indians, Fijians 
and a mixture of other Pacific races add colour 
to one of Britain’s most exotic colonies 
tourist season is from May to October. 


The m iin 


If you’ve seen any of America’s Florida or 
Pacific resorts you've seen Hawaii. All the same, 
it gave me a peculiar sensation to come upon a 
Signpost pointing in one direction to Pearl 
Harbour and in another to Waikiki, Honolulu is 
a noisy city, but you can always escape to the 
fine beaches elsewhere on the island. The Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel on Waikiki Beach is very well 


known and efficiently run on wholly United 
States lines and there are many others with 
similar amenities. Night life is very varied; 
restaurants providing international dishes 


abound. When a charming girl places a /ei about 
your shoulders on entering the airport buildings 
you feel you have really arrived on a South Sea 
Island. 

Tahiti is notable not only for scenery and the 
beauty of its girls but for the best cooking in the 
South Pacific. The whole system here is French, 
and the pace of living is even more leisured than 
in Fiji. Some beaches are of soft black sand, 
others of blindingly white coral—bathing is ex- 
cellent whatever the colour. 

There are two Samoas—one 
‘liberated’ by New Zealand, the other is Ameri- 
can. And in the capital of American Samoa, 
Pago-Pago, it is not difficult to run into Sadie 
Thompson, It still rains, too—not for nothing 
is the town’s main hotel, which can accommodate 
only ten tourists, named Rainmaker. On the 
whole, this is not a place in which to tarry long 
Better concentrate on Fiji and Hawaii, with your 
eyes only half-open, and a vague feeling of sun, 
sea and R. M., Ballantyne to carry you through 
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‘We're just trying to find out how Nazism got started.’ 
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You’re always sure with a Cooks holiday! Sure of the journey —with the man from Cooks helping 
in every way. Sure, too, that the accommodation will be comfortable and reliable—often with 
Cooks hostess resident in the resort. Sure finally that Cooks give you the best value for money and 


a wonderful choice! For example: 


SEEFELD (Austria) ALASSIO 

EE Bt Ol oiisssescnctcscebasedned SESE ee REC in. kok ones ccwescdsvcewes £34.12s. 
NICE RIMINI 

OE Mc apdtdsesssduereeonenes SEG Os BOO OS hin o 5'6000 6000000000880 £37.11s. 
DINARD SAN FELIU (Costa Brava) 

DEEN 6 65 ck kdesecesenewenee aces BO FS WCENS OF OE oon 86000580 cb ccccnss £42. 2s. 
CAPRI LUCERNE 

BOE OF BEE 660565460560 <s0e00 ccccdOeeStGe «Says OF TA. ccc sc cecsvecces cccccc Somees 0 Se 





—and a choice of 25 wonderful 
Coach Tours Abroad from 27 Gns! 














FREE=—Send today for your copy! 


Ask for this colourful 72-page ‘Holidaymaking’ 
magazine at any office of Cooks, Dean & Dawson, 
Pickfords, and appointed booking agents; or send 
your name and full address on a postcard (in capitals 
please) to THOS. COOK & SON LTD., Holiday- 
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No a7] AND ALWAYS CARRY COOKS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 





TAKE YOUR PICK of the finest 
HOLIDAYS IN 
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NO AKK 


“NO WORRY - NO FUSS - EVERYTHING INCLUDED 
14 DAYS £24 
4.) 10 DAYS Wem cae 


- @® COVERING ALL TRAVEL 4 DELIGHTFUL HOTELS 
@ GUARANTEED RESERVATIONS AND OVER 300 SLEEPERETTES 
WEEKLY ON SPECIAL “SWISS TRAVEL EXPRESSES" 
@ HOSTESSES AT ALL CENTRES @ FULL COURIER SERVICES 
Also a wonderful selection of Air Holidays and Coa fours to 
Switzerland, Italy, etc. 
Send early for FREE 76-page illustrated Members 
GUIDE TO HOLIDAY PLANNING ee 
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= FROM DEPT. S. 5! 97 
=< SWISS TRAVEL SERVICE LTD 


63 Ebury Street, Victoria, London, $.W.1!. Tel: SLOane 7111 
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THE EAST AND WEST LIBRARY 





announce the publication of 


AHAD HA-AM 


A BIOGRAPHY BY LEON SIMON 


This is the first biography in English of one of the 

most influential modern Jewish thinkers who, by his 

call for a spiritual renaissance at the beginning of this 

century, laid the foundation for a newly revivified, 

vibrant and intellectually meaningful Jewish people. 
348 pages « Price 30s net 





Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey and 
delicate herbs, 
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Summit 
attempted, 
summit done 


IMENES . I did it once! My 

intellectual Everest, its all but 
virgin snows marked by one wavering 
trail of yeti-like footprints. But the 
Ximenes crossword, to tumble meta- 
phors, is like smoking: cither you 
don’t or you are an addict. Most 
solvers are regulars. And when I 
learned that several friends of mine 
had polished the thing off in an even- 
ing, I turned to the Everyman one 
and the regular visual contentment 
of a full diagram. 

(Talkin; about cresswords, and 
switching images once more, did you 
enjoy the Omnibus Swimming Bath 
in the Christmas number of The 
Observer? I hope so. Designed for 
those who like to splash about a bit, 
get their hair wet, blow bubbles and 
try a number of fancy strokes, this 
generous notion was strictly a once- 
in-a-whiler, I’m told.) 
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Lately I have found a new drug, 
habit-forming also for all I know, 
in The Observer Brain Twister—a 
mathematical or cryptographic prob- 
lem of wide variety, with which there 
is no question of partial success. 
Suppose your life depended on a 
correct answer... 


R.S.V.P. 


Happily it doesn’t, and so, digging 
my heels into the flanks of a new 
analogy, I can liken all Observer 
puzzles to green olives and pickled 
gherkins, kickshaws, side-dishes at 
the weekly banquet of Observer news 
and views. The protein in Mammon’s 
City article is rarish, surface-grilled; 
in The Nation’s Business it is simply 
very well done. The Profile, depending 
on the subject, may be anything from 
a juicy rabbit pie to a haunch of 
venison. 

Whole wheat bread and the best 
butter for the editorial comment. 
Flummery from Paul Jennings. 
Ozone and mixed vitamins in Chris 
Brasher’s new Leisure page (a dish 
you'll find on no other menu in the 
world). Rose petal and eschscholtzia 
salad from V. Sackville-West. 
Lawrence Hill for (bacon and) beans. 
A piercing, indefinable flavour from 
Gardner’s small square cartoon 
mouthful. 

From summits to sumptuousness 
in six imperceptible steps. No wonder 
Pendennis’s title is “Table Talk’. 
Pull up a chair and unbutton your 
waistcoat for next Sunday’s Observer. 

J.B.L. 
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Take a Letter 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


WitH the coming of 
female emancipation, 
Chesterton once said, 
10,000 women rose up 
and said, ‘I will not be 
dictated to!” — and 
proceeded to become 
stenographers. Secretarial 
work must be just about 
the commonest job there 
is for a moderately edu- 
cated woman; but the 
perfect secretary is still a 
lot harder to find than the women’s magazines 
might have one believe. 





To produce a few more top-notchers, the In- 
dustrial Welfare Society has for the past two 
years been running monthly two-day refresher 
courses for secretaries on their way up. Each 
course pulls in over eighty secretaries, all paid 
for by their firms. The lectures are of two sorts: 
factual ones on where to look things up, how to 
write good English and so on: and reflective ones 
such as what a boss expects from his secretary 
and what qualities are most important. The secre- 
taries said that what they mostly got out of the 
course was the refreshing chance to rethink their 
jobs; but the courses they actually praised most 
were the practical ones (the one on how to dress 
had them rolling in the aisles). This was possibly 
because the woman behind the whole idea, Miss 
Winfred Pepperell, who usually gives the more 
reflective lectures, was away. 

The secretaries began by dividing into huddles 
and discussing what qualities they ought to have; 
and they all agreed that memory, or at least the 
ability to construct devices for remembering, was 
top of the list (though it only came twelfth on the 
handout). No doubt the fashion writer of repute 
who sat gloomily in an anteroom throughout the 
Florence dress shows because her secretary had 
forgotten to post her application would have 
agreed. They stressed, too, that an important part 
of a secretary's job was to shield her boss from 
the harsh outside world; the lecturers, on the 
other hand, were inclined to feel that a good 
many secretaries overdid it. 

The acquired skills of secretarial work clearly 
present little difficulty to the vast mass of women; 
it is obviously the character qualities that are 
hard to come by. ‘It is an excellent job,’ said a 
training officer from Unilever, ‘if a girl genuinely 
doesn’t mind taking second place.’ The ability 
to play second fiddle to a man seems on the sur- 
face a traditional female skill—witness the hack- 
neyed phrase about ‘office wives’-—but one tradi- 
tional freedom is lacking, the freedom to blow up 
on occasion. Secretaries, we are told, must not be 
temperamental, they must not intrude their own 
personal feelings into the work: is this really 
something that comes naturally to women? 

I admit that my own experience of all this is 
limited. More often than not all I have had is the 
services of some highly intimidating secretary, 
twice my age and weight and having six times my 


experience, shared by about eight other people; 
and I have never been able to summon up cour- 
age to dictate a letter to her at all. One of these 
did provide a friendly bosom to sob upon, [ 
admit; but even that was hardly conducive to 
smooth dictation. This one was the secretary relict 
of one of our great sleeping journalists, who had 
Started his career (it was alleged) by sleeping in 
a Turkish bath and waking to the sound of Top 
Secret conversation; he was also said to be the 
only man ever to have fallen asleep in a Kremlin 
press conference. We did at least inherit, in his 
secretary, a superb talent for protecting those 
whose heads had sunk wearily on to their type- 
writer keys; but that was about all 


At the moment I have, astonishingly, the Per- 
fect Secretary, straight out of the book; I still 
only have a third share, but it is a measure of 
her quality that I never remember that the part 
does not equal the whole. She is the kind of girl 
who never passes on a set of questions without 
already having looked up the answers: and her 
commonest reply to sentences beginning: ‘Il won- 
der if you would... .” is ‘I already have.’ There 
was some doubt for a while as to whether this 
paragon actually knew any shorthand, the speed 
with which she wrote one’s remarks down not 
seeming to square with the fact that she had run 
away from her secretarial school. Finally some- 
one went round the back and looked, and 
saw a mass of words and squiggles that would 
have made Gregg and Pitman turn in their 
graves, but for practical purposes it answers 
excellently. 

The point about this girl is that actually she has 
a lot of varied talent and has had quite a few 
different jobs, some of them abroad, but because 
the typer’s hand is so much subdued to what it 
works in, we would never even have known all 
this if it hadn’t happened to come out over lunch; 
there is certainly no place for it in the job. Our 
perpetual dilemma is, of course, that although we 
know she ought to be shunted towards higher 
things, nobody has any idea how the department 
could conceivably be run without her. 

There must be a mint of such talent partly 
wasted among the secretaries; and possibly even 
some of the lousy ones would be quite good at 
something else. One might think that one way out 
of the difficulty would be for there to be more 
jobs where a secretary could work her way up, 
as they do in publishing and the women’s maga- 
zines; but the snag here is that girls who know 
they are moving on to higher things often skip 
the rudimentary secretarial skills altogether. Per- 
haps an answer might be to introduce more ex- 
plicitly the American category of ‘Girl Friday’— 
the super-secretary whose importance and _ per- 
sonality is recognised (one of the secretaries on 
the course, actually, was called Personal Assis- 
tant). And things might be better if the young 
ones were less automatically recommended to a 
secretarial course as a useful qualification: it has 
always struck me as ludicrous, for example, that 
graduates should be advised to start as secretaries 
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—whoever heard of a bright male graduate being 
asked to use his expensive education, even for a 
year. by typing someone else’s letters? 

It is possible, of course, that secretarial work 
may be around its peak, and be about to decline. 
Somebody quoted at the course the fact that it 
now costs a firm between 5s. and 8s. a time to 
send a memo, and it may be that sheer economics 


Design 
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may cut down the endless proliferation of paper 
which ensures that there is always work for the 
shorthand typist. That and the dictaphone be- 
tween them might alter the availability and kind 
of secretarial work; but even that would hardly 
answer the basic trouble: that the perfect secre- 
tary should be seen and not heard, and that few 
women really want to be as unobtrusive as that. 


From Cronin to Parkinson? 


By KENNETH 


Not so long ago Mr. 
Antony Armstrong-Jones 
said he might take an un- 
paid job with the Civic 


Trust. This seemed a 
splendid idea. As a 
photographer with an 


architectural training, he 
is presumably as_ inter- 
ested in the way our 
towns and villages look 
as the Trust itself, which 
exists—thanks to finan- 
cial contributions from industry—to help in the 
job of preserving, restoring and creating good 
landscape and townscape. In such an organisa- 
tion Mr. Armstrong-Jones, who is said to be 
very anxious to do some real work, would have 
found not merely a niche but—to borrow the 
current American jargon—a podium. His skill as 
a creative individualist could have been prop- 
erly used and his presence in the Trust would 
have brought it increased publicity and, no 
doubt, the increased prosperity it badly needs if 
it is to cope with even a small part of the work 
it has in hand. Dozens of hard-bitten tycoons 
would have realised, quite suddenly, the need to 
give money to protect and multiply our heritage. 
Gloriously right deeds would have been done for 
the most human of all wrong reasons—the great 
temptation to be IN. All because a talented 
young man had given his services, and his 
money-spinning name, to an excellent branch of 
do-goodery—after first getting married in the 
spring ding-a-ding. 

But Mr. Armstrong-Jones did nor join the 
admirable Civic Trust. He went north to shoot: 
and while shooting—or, at any rate, while north 
—he changed his mind. It seems that he pre- 
ferred to enrol with the Council of Industrial 
Design where, according to the Daily Express, he 
now works unpaid among pastel hues from 9.10 
to 5.25, behind a yellow door, paying 2s. 6d. a 
month for his tea breaks (surely they could give 
him the tea) and collecting an allowance of 74d. 
a mile if he runs a car. For people with the Daily 
Express mentality I can reveal more. His office 
is on the second floor of Haymarket House 
and to get there he can use one of four lifts. or 
one of two staircases (unless he takes a short cut 
through Forte’s tradesmen’s entrance and across 
the mezzanine floor of the Design Centre). If he 
works after 6.30 he can claim 5s. for supper, 
and for really late night sessions he can ask for 
half a day ‘in lieu.’ Or will he? I hope you 
don't care. If you did I could tell you about the 
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meagreness of his luncheon expenses. the length 
of his annual leave, the dismalness of the view 
from his window and the name and wholesale 
price of the sherry he will be expected to drink 
at the Council's receptions in the Design Centre. 
What really matters is not all this nonsense, but 
the work he is actually going to do and the 
effect on the CoID’s policy of promoting ‘by all 
practical means the improvement of design in the 
products of British industry.” 


Nevertheless, this newspaper gossip is too 
influential to be ignored. Mr. Armstrong-Jones 
will certainly not be able to do the sort of work 
he specialises in effectively (/f that is what he 
is expected to do) if Fleet Street hacks continue 
te be overawed by his every word or action. 
(Even the Times was so staggered by the news 
that it announced twice in four paragraphs that 
he would give ‘a substantial amount of his time’ 
to his work.) The newspaper world is quite 
capable of following the CoID’s new recruit 
about his business and making it—and the 
Council—look ridiculous. But I suppose there 
is a limit to the amount of fun the press can 
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have with its prey, even in the present case. 

In the meantime, what——? No one really 
knows. The Council's handout is_ typically 
ambiguous. ‘Mr. Armstrong-Jones will assist the 
Council in an advisory capacity . . . [his] experi- 
ence will be of particular value to certain projects 
in connection with the Council's education and 
exhibition programmes such as visual teaching 
aids, illustrated publications and displays.’ I sup- 
pose that sounds all right: I only hope it is all 
right. But I can’t help wondering how an out- 
side adviser without the smallest knowledge of 
the working of industry, retail stores, design con- 
sultants and Parkinson’s law is going to fit into a 
highly organised departmentalised set-up where 
hardworking people with years of experience 
fight continuously to get their ideas used to good 
effect within the budget allocated to the Council 
by the Board of Trade. 

But Mr. Armstrong-Jones is, of course, in a 
unique position. Whether he likes it or not (and 
who wouldn't?), people overburdened with the 
wisdom of experience will think twice before 
thwarting Ais ideas with the technique they might 
automatically bring to bear on a commoner 
commoner. If the Council’s new Senior Officer 
(Grade One) has enough good notions and is 
determined to get his way he may find that his 
unfair advantage pays off with some interesting, 
and even spectacular, results. It is possible, I sup- 
pose, that the Treasury——-which, at Mr. Arm- 
strong-Jones’s request, is not paying him public 
money as a salary—may find him some public 
funds in the form of an increased budget he can 
help the Council to spend. The Council certaiiy 
need it. They cannot progress (though they ca. 
of course, continue) with their excellent work 
without a bigger budget. It would be splendid 
if their newcomer helped them to get it. Perhaps, 
in gratitude, they could find him some real work 
tu do. 


Untouched by Hand 


By LESLIE 


To know that cabbage 
might be a source of 
goitre (goitrogenic is the 
splerdid technical term) 
would have made good 
defensive table talk in 
my schooldays. But I 
f would have wanted to 
keep the source of my 
information secret. Had 
my parents read Chemi- 
Food (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) for themselves 


they would have found Dr. Franklin Bicknell 


~d ail cals in 


going on to say, “but so many generations of 


children have been forced to eat so many, so 
very many, cabbages, that the 
effects of vegetables in our diet must be negli- 


goitrogenic 


gible. or we should all be goitrous.’ 

The link between goitre, popularly supposed 
to be caused solely by iodine deficiency. and 
cabbages, as well as other vegetables, fodder 
crops and cow’s milk, was elucidated after the 


ADRIAN 


investigation of an endemic upsurge of goitre 
among Tasmanian children between 1949 and 
1954. It is one of the many instructive and alarm- 
ing (but not alarmist) examples of naturally 
occurring poisons given by Dr. Bicknell, whose 
book appeared some weeks ago. He divides the 
reasons for the presence of noxious substances 
in food into four groups. Natural occurrence ia 
foods which are themselves wholesome (it is the 
feeding of cows on an excess of cabbages or 
kale that may give rise to goitrogenic milk); 
accidental contamination (remember the Christ- 
mas 1959 cranberry panic in the United States, 
when the crop had been sprayed with arsenic); 
deliberate additions (about which I have let off 
steam before); and the residues of agricultural 
poisons. Regarding the last the transmission can 
be in several Bicknell cites the 
example of discovering the presence of the in- 
secticide DDT in human fat. Investigation 
showed that cows had licked DDT fly-spray off 
the walls of their byres and secreted it with their 
milk because it readily combines with fat. No 


stages. Dr. 
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immediate ill-effects are apparent in the humans 
storing DDT in their body fat, but loss of fat 
during illness may liberate a large accumulated 
quantity, with unpleasant results. 

Like me, having read this much, you want to 
know is anybody doing anything about all this? 
Dr. Bicknell’s book is rich in authoritative re- 
ferences to scholarly sources where research is 
no doubt being done on specific (‘narrow’ would 
be an unkind word to use) biochemical problems. 
He does say, however, that the clean food cam- 
paigns of recent years, although good and neces- 
sary, have been allowed to distract attention 
from the more important problem of food which 
contains poisons unrelated to germs. “The Food 
and Drug Amendment Act of 1954 was castrated 
because so much time was wasted in debate on 
the facile idea of cleanliness that little time or 
thought was spent on the difficult idea of the 
control of “non-nutritive additions to food.” As 
a result any substance whatsoever—apart from a 
few additives like colours and preservatives—may 
be added to food unless specifically prohibited.’ 
There are countries, he adds, where the opposite 
applies. Nothing may be added unless specifically 
permitted: a much better arrangement. In this 
country, the proper way for mothers to warn 
their children would be to say: ‘Put it down, 
dear, you don’t know what it’s been.’ 

One of the more paradoxical-seeming regula- 
tions in this country holds that terramycin and 
aureomycin may be fed to broiler chickens (or 
any creatures for that matter) as an aid to 
growth, but that these antibiotics may not be 
used to preserve the flesh of the birds after they 
are dead. One method suggested was to use anti-. 
‘biotics in the ice used to keep fish and poultry 
at a preservative temperature. I am not advocat- 
ing this practice. I merely wonder whether, if it 
may be unsafe to introduce antibiotics into our 
diet at the later stage, it is guaranteed safe to 
introduce them into our diet via the birds’ diet. 
These are matters on which the agricultural and 
scientific correspondents of the national press 
are not noticeably forthcoming. Is it that there 
is nothing to worry about, or simply that nothing 
definite is yet known? After all, the addition of 
broiler birds to the national menu is fairly novel, 
even in the United States. Look how long we 
had cigarettes before anyone connected them 
with lung cancer. 
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Postscript iu « 


IT seems a pity that some 
of the limelight that has 
been falling upon the 
Queen in India couldn't 
have been directed on to 
the performance there of 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, who 
got back last week from 
his ‘personal and visual 
reconnaissance’ as_ the 
newly appointed Secre- 
tary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations. It 
was not a disgruntled Anglophobe, but a distin- 
guished and notably pro-British Indian journalist 
who wrote in the British-owned and influential 
Statesman of Calcutta and Delhi that ‘The 
patronising, mildly disdainful air into which 
some public men in England fall when they 
are addressing correspondents has _ caused 
wrathful reaction in Delhi before now; when 
Mr. Sandys met members of the local and 
foreign press here, it was generally felt that if 
there have been worse examples of this attitude, 
there have certainly also been other Ministers 
who could say just as little more endearingly.’ 

The very sober-sided and sensible Englishman 
who sends me this cutting from Delhi says that 
compared with what newspapermen there have 
been saying in private, this comment is ‘like Enid 
Blyton on Princess Anne,’ and that Mr. Sandys’s 
attitude among Indians has been ‘arrogant, boor- 
ish and boneheaded.’ Hardly the sort of thing we 
want displayed in this particular job, I should 
have thought. 





* 

Disquieting accounts reach me of interference 
by the public relations people at the Home Office 
—in particular, by a Mr. Donald Edwards—in 
the production by BBC TV of a series of pro- 
grammes on women’s prisons. Marghanita Laski 
has told in a letter to the Guardian how she was 
obliged to submit to the Home Office the ques- 
tions she proposed to ask an assistant prison 
commissioner (Lady Taylor) and how, a fortnight 
after the questions had been submitted, and on 
the day of the programme, she was told that her 
first question had been disallowed—a key ques- 

















‘You and your economical Holiday Roundabout tickets.’ 


tion on the purpose of imprisonment. The new 
Prison Rules published after the passing of the 
Criminal Justice Act in 1948 included the declara- 
tion that ‘the purpose of the treatment and train- 
ing of convicted prisoners shall be to establish in 
them the will to lead a good and useful life on 
discharge, and fit them to do so.’ The Prison 
Rules are not a secret document, and | quoted 
this particular passage myself in a series of 
sound-radio programmes I| did in March, 1957, 
so it is hard to understand why the Home Office’s 
public relations branch should have decided that 
these were dangerous words for Lady Taylor to 
be obliged to utter in January, 1961. 

I now learn, further, that the Home Office re- 
fused at the last minute to allow Lady Taylor to 
appear in the same programme as a woman ex- 
prisoner, as had been announced, asking the BBG 
not to explain the change in the programme as 
having been at the Home Office’s insistence, but 
to make some other excuse. The two had to 
appear on separate programmes, but the BBC, to 
its credit, refused to tell the Home Office’s lies for 
it. and gave viewers the true reason. 

Now there is no rule that a prison commissioner 
and an ex-prisoner may not appear on the same 
programme: in one of my own programmes I 
interviewed a prison commissioner, an ex-prisoner 
and a prisoner still in Wakefield Gaol. If permis- 
sion had to be refused (and I can see that there is 
a case for refusing it), why at the last minute, and 
why should the public be lied to about it? The 
Prison Commission is not at fault: I know the 
commissioners to be humane and liberal men, 
anxious for more to be known about prisons, so 
that the public will press the Home Office to do 
more to improve them. It is the Home Office’s 
public relations people whose idea of public rela- 
tions seems to be to have as little relation with 
the public as possible—to deny them the truth, 
and to offer them lies. 


* 


The first Scotch salmon is coming in, and the 
argument will begin again between those who 
rank salmon along with red mullet and lampreys 
as fish with which to drink red wine and those 
who, like myself, find that red wine with any fish 
takes on itself a fishy taste. But although I am sure 
that I prefer white wine with salmon, I shall never 
make up my mind what kind: I have had very 
fruity hocks with Rhine salmon and found them 
delicious, and I have also enjoyed austerely 
dry French wines. One such came my way the 
other day, which I should like to try with a hot, 
grilled salmon steak with parsley butter on it. It 
was labelled simply ‘Vin Blanc de Cassis’—not to 
be confused with vin blanc cassis, the Dijonnais 
mixture of white wine with blackcurrant cordial, 
but a blanc de blancs from Cassis, near Mar- 
seilles, which the late, great Morton Shand refers 
to as ‘very dry, almost gritty’ and as ‘much 
esteemed locally with shellfish.’ It has great body 
and flavour, which is what a fat fish like salmon 
needs. Edward Hyams, who also thinks highly 
of it, wrote as recently as a couple of years ago 
that there was too little of it to be exported. But 
it is in fact to be had now—at IIs. 6d. a bottle, 
French-bottled — from Williams, Standring, of 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, who describe it 
as ‘dry but powerful,’ which is a nicer phrase than 
‘gritty,’ if not so expressive. 

CYRIL RAY 
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On Independent Television 
next Thursday at 9.35 p.m. 





‘WITNESS — THE NIGHT? 
by J. H. B. Peel 


Next Thursday's Television Play} } riter to tele- 
vision drama. Author, book critic and feature writer, J. H. B. Peel's 
poetry and prose have alread » *B f the Year’ award 

Three of his stage plays were f eR Court Theatr 
Festival. ‘Witness — The Nig s : «x for its dialogue. The 
action takes place between 11.50 9 1 bre ast next morning 
and is an unusual reconstruction of the scene following a hit-and-run 
accident. NI e Audley Cy R ! ] Du um pl y tl 

leads in next Th y's pro \\ The Nig lirected 





ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London's Television, Monday to Friday 
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| DAVIES INVESTMENTS 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
r Gross Assets excet exceed £2,000,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 
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